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| New Macmillan Books for Summer Reading 


te ene 


NEW 


SUPPOSE that you could, through even one hot summer day or night, 
NOVELS put on snowshoes and follow the trail of the Indian and fur-hunting 
trapper in the breezy, fragrant forests of the far north—with a companion 
By who knows that land of camp and trail, as few do beyond its inarticulate 
Arthur natives. This—in August—is worth the price of 


Heming Spirit Lake Illustrated by the Author. Cloth, $1.50 


SUPPOSE that you could step straight into that life of Greece in her 
Willi supreme hour that lias been a vital inspiration to the world for 2500 years! 
uHwam = phat you could feel, or see your boy feel, that glorious thrill of patriotism 
S. Davis with which Athens and the allies turned to meet the Persian hosts! So you 
can, With the help of the one American novelist to whom the English 

critics concede ‘‘the mantle of Scott’’ because of his 





5 
¢ 


A Victor of Salamis Cloth, $1.50 
i SUPPOSE that you are tired of the average summer novel and would 
' John welcome a book that is evidently sincere, that opens in a tone idyllic and 
Oxenham ‘tender, in a setting that is unusual, and increases naturally to a powerful 

intensity of dramatic interest! ‘‘ There is abundant testimony,’’ says the 


Times, ‘‘of the fascination for everyone who begins it’’ of 


The Long Road Cloth, $1.50 


SUPPOSE that you could dream yourself back to the time of the Darwin- 


Jack ians’ ‘‘missing link,’’ when men began first to be men! Would you not 
Lond be interested in such a fairy tale of science—‘‘few books so take hold of 
OndON one. . . Itstands unique in the literature of today’’—say the critics of 
Before Adam Illustrated in Colors. Cloth, $1.50 











NEW MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SUPPOSE that you could spend your vacation in Elizabethan London, 

By could attend a genuine matinée (in the morning) could know what of the 
Professor play was a forced makeshift, what a concession to the court, and what was 
one ‘‘because the public wants it’’—could, in short, know the great 

George dramatist in the making! And why not do it by reading . 


—— The Development of Shakespeare 


University as a Dramatist Cloth, $1.75 net 













SUPPOSE that you could stand beside the immigrant stream at Ellis 
Island with someone at your elbow to point out the differences in the 
By component elements, to tell you clearly, interestingly, the part each 
Professor "tionality may play in your country’s future? ‘‘ We do not recall another 
ook of its size that presents so much important and essential information 

John on this vital topic’”’—says The Review of Reviews of 


Commons Races and Immigrants in America pagent oe 







Published 
by 


The Macmillan Company “x."Vox* 
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Crowell’s Thin-Paper Sets 


These handsome and convenient books will at once appeal 
to all booklovers whose shelf-room is limited or who prefer 
small volumes. The type is as large as in the usual library book, 

but by printing on opaque “Bible” 
paper, the books measure only 4% by 
7 inches, and half an inch thick, a size 
easily slipped into the pocket. Some 
of the largest books are thus got into 
remarkably small and convenient com- 
pass. The books have photogravure 
frontispieces, rubricated title-pages, silk 
markers, and are bound in full limp 
leather with gilt tops, and gold back 
and side stamping. Sold separately or in sets, $1.25 per volume. 


HUGO, 8 volumes $10.00 DUMAS,10 volumes $12.50 
Monte Cristo (2 volumes). 
Three Musketeers. 
Twenty Years After. 
Ninety-Three. Louise de la Valliere. 
Toilers of the Sea. ; Man in the Iron Mask. 
Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
Marguerite de Valois. 
Forty-Five Guardsmen. 
Bug Jargal. Dame de Monsoreau. 


Les Miserables (2 volumes). 


Notre Dame. 


Man who Laughs. 


Hans of Iceland. 


Send for Fall List of New Books 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 2&2&™-8Roapway 
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THE 
SCARLET 
CAR 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated, $1.25 


‘*Attempting the impossible to institute a search for a more refreshing 
midsummer story than ‘The Scarlet Car.’*’'—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


“* He dashes into romance, adventure and fun with a gay spirit and 
thrilling power of narrative that carry everything before them.’’— 
Boston Herald. 


Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther [4th Edition | 
By the author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” $1.50 


** It compels one to forget all one’s cares, and to be left with a renewed confidence in the real worth 
of life."’"—V. Y. 7imes Saturday Review. 

** Those who read that delightful book, ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,’ will find equal pleasure 
in the author's latest work: ‘ Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther.’ '’—.Spring field Union. 


THE VEILED LADY F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Sulustrated, $7.50 


‘* He brings constant assurance that our planet is full of everyday heroisms, that it isa place of kind- 
liness and warmth, as well as beauty and color.'’—7he Nation. 


FELICITY The Making of a Comedienne CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Iuustrated in Color, $7.50 
*“No novel of recent years contains so true a picture of the real life of the actor."'"—-Dramatic News. 


SHORT CRUISES W. W. JACOBS 


Suustrated, $7.50 


“* If we were asked the name of the greatest living humorist, we might, if hard pressed, say W. W. 
Jacobs. ‘Short Cruises’ contains a dozen stories in his best vein.’’"—Aaltimore Sun. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER 


THE DOMESTIC ADVENTURERS THE CRESTED SEAS 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON Illustrated, $1.00 By JAMES B. CONNOLLY Illustrated, $1.50 


The lively account of the housekeeping of three attractive girls | Rattling good stories of adventure on the ships that sail out of 
with a variety of cooks. -- } Gloucester. 


THE HARRISON FISHER BOOK 


A superb collection of his best work, with more than 100 reproductions of sketches and nine pages in 
full colors, with a short account of the artist. $3.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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TO BE PUBLISHED AUGUST 24, 1907 


The SPOTTER... 


A STORY OF THE EARLY DAYS 
C. IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
OIL FIELDS 


By W. W. CANFIELD 
UNCAN CAMERON is a Pennsylvania farmer, 


the owner of a large tract of land which the proto- 
type of the Standard Oil Company desires to secure. 
Cameron for a long time successfully resists the ef- 
forts to compel him to sell, and 7e Spotter describes 
what happened to him, as well as what befell members of several 
families who are made wealthy by the sale of their oil lands. 
Those who oppose the advance of the monopoly feel its hand in 
no uncertain weight, for there is little hesitancy in the methods 
adopted to break the fortunes and prospects of those who do not 
quietly submit. 

The story describes the romantic side of the influx of a large 
number of speculators, operators and boomers, who find a 
country that heretofore has been almost isolated. 


Size, 5% x 73% —Cloth, Gilt Top Price, $ 1.50 





$1.00 NET NEW FICTION $1.00 NET 
THE COUNTERSTROKE 


By Ambrose Pratt 
Author of “ Franks: Duellist ”’ 





SINLESS 


A Novel 
By Maud H. Yardley 


THE SERF 


By Guy Thorne 
Author of “‘ When It Was Dark ”’ 


—-- 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 18 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim’s New Novel 


As fascinating a story of modern life as 
any novelist has yet conceived, and one 
that arrests the mind by its fine strenuous- 
ness of purpose, is 


A 
LOST 
LEADER 


For his latest hero Mr. Oppenheim has taken a modern leader who 
has elected to stand aloof from the conflict of the political world, but 
he has created a strong, distinct personality, and not merely exploited 
one already familiar. 





Illustrated by Fred Pegram. Cloth, $1.50 


MR. OPPENHEIM’S OTHER NOVELS: 


THE MALEFACTOR THE BETRAYAL 

A MAKER OF HISTORY THE TRAITORS 

THE MASTER MUMMER A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY 
MYSTERIOUS Mr. SABIN THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM 
THE YELLOW CRAYON ENOCH STRONE 

ANNA THE ADVENTURESS A SLEEPING MEMORY 

A PRINCE OF SINNERS Illustrated. $1.50 each 


THE BOOK PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT RECOMMENDS 


AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


President Theodore Roosevelt says: 
** Have you read that charming little book written by one of your 
clever Kentucky women—‘ Aunt Jane of Kentucky’—by Eliza Calvert 
Hall? It is very wholesome and attractive. Be sure that you read it.’’ 


Margaret E. Sangster says: The New York 7imes says: 

‘*A prose idyl. Nothing more charming “Where so many have made caricatures of 
than this delightful book has appeared in old-time country folk, Eliza Calvert Hall has 
recent fiction. It is no small pleasure to meet caught at once the real charm, the real spirit, 
a book so clean, wholesome, inspiring and the real people, and the real joy of living 
entertaining.”’ which was theirs.’’ 

FIFTH EDITION NOW SELLING ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW AND ENLARGED 
EDITION 





Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND 


Price, $1.25 


INCE the first copy of ‘‘ Beautiful 
Joe’’ was issued, May 1, 1894, over 
half a million copies have been sold. 
To fittingly illustrate the issuing of 
the 501,000 this new edition has been 
prepared. 


IN PRESS 


CLARK, Mrs. 8S. R. GRAHAM 
Gail Weston. Illustrated. 


CUSHING, Rev. J. 8. 
Christ and Buddha. 


FERRIS, D. D., GEORGE H. 
Formation of the New Testament, 
The. 
HEAGLE, D. D., DAVID 
That Blessed Hope; or, The Second 
Coming of Christ. 


JOMNSON, D. D., E. Hi. 
Christian Agnosticism. 


STANTON, D. D., Rev. W. A. 
Three Important Movements. 


THE MORNING HOUR OF AMERI- 
CAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 


TOMLINSON, Rev. EVERETT T. 


Fruit of the Desert, The. [lustrated. 
Second in the series of books on Home Missions. 








OUR LATEST BOOKS 


BROWN, Prof. CHARLES RUFUS 
Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, The. 
In the American Commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament. Paper. Price, $2.00 net; postage, 
9 cents. 


CLARK, Mrs. M. M. 
Corner in India, A. Illustrated. Price, 


$1.00 postpaid. 


CONLEY, Rev. JOHN W. 
Church at Libertyville, The. Price, 
75 cents. 


FROST, MARGARET A. 
Sunny. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


GRIGGS, M. D., W. C. 
Odds and Ends from Pagoda Land. 
Illustrated. Price, 90 cents net; postage, 10 
cents. 


MACARTHUR, ROBERT STUART 
Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. Second 
Series. Price, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 
PATTISON, Prof. T. HARWOOD 


For the Work of the Ministry. Price, 
$1.50 net; postage, 15 cents, 


STRONG, D. D., A. H. 

Systematic Theology. Part I. The Doc- 
trine of God. Price, $2.50 net; postage, 16 
cents. 

VEDDER, D. D., HENRY C. 

Short History of the Baptists, A. New 
illustrated edition. Price, $1.50 net; postage, 
15 cents. 


A New Sacred Song Book for the Sunday- 
school, Gospel Services, and 
Church Worship 


PRAISE AND SERVICE 


By CHARLES H. GABRIEL 


“Praise and Service” 
contains a goodly supply 
of ‘‘ Battle” songs ‘‘ Har- 


PRAISE ano vest’ songs, ‘‘ Missionary ”’ 
SERVICE songs, “ Bible’? songs, and 
eter songs of ‘‘Courage” and 
SEF > | “Help,” to which have 

ce ; been added a number of 
“Gospel Solos,” every- 


where recognized as a 
power for good in the 
Sunday-school, together 
with a few selections for 
the Primary and _ Inter- 
mediate departments. 


Decorated cloth cover 


Price, per copy. 30 cents stpaid 
- $25.00 per Bn wll pe 


Express or freight extra 


Order from the nearest house 


PHILADELPHIA 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


St. Louis Atlanta Dallas 
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Ready Sept./3, 


MAULEVERER 
Q)MURDERS 


A DETECTIVE STORY BY 


A.C.FOX: DAVIES 


JOWN LANE COMPANY, 110-114 W. 32d St. New York 








The Book News Monthly 


Dodd, Mead & Company’s 


1907 NEW NOVELS 1907 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 


The Daughter of Anderson Crow 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of 
“BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK,” “JANE CABLE,” ETC. 


Illustrated by Martin Justice. Frontispiece in Colors, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Stooping Lady 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of 
“THE FOREST LOVERS,” “RICHARD YEA AND NAY,” ETC. 
Frontispiece by HARRISON FISHER, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Her Son The Revelations of 
By HORACE ANNESLEY |Inspector Morgan 


VECHELL By OSWALD CRAWFURD 
Author of Author of 
“BROTHERS,” ‘THE HILL,” | “SYLVIA ARDEN,” ‘“ THE 
ETC. WwW 


AYS OF THE MIL- 
With Frontispiece by Walter Everett LIONAIRE, ETC. 
12mc, Cloth, $1.50 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Heart of Those Queer 
Jessy Laurie Browns 
3 By FLORENCE MORSE 
By AMELIA E. BARR ects gl 


Author of 
“THE BOW OF ORANGE | «THE RESURRECTION OF 
onstage: Shae MISS CYNTHIA,” ETC. 
Frontispiece and Inlay on Cover 


> e Frontispiece and Inlay on Cover 
by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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READY AUGUST THIRTY-FIRST 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 
A New Novel by the best of all 


Writers of Southern Romance 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


A PLANTATION ROMANCE 


ORES 
Illustrated by HERMANN HEYER. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


With a scene laid in Virginia, just after the time of 
“Reconstruction,” Mr. Eggleston has resumed the 
manner and method that made his “ Dorothy South” 

- one of the most famous books of its time. The 
two heroines are utterly unlike each other, but each 
possessed of a peculiar fascination that wins and 

holds the reader’s sympathy. A pleasing vein of humor runs through 
the work, but “the sum of it all” is the intensely sympathetic love story. 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 
Author of “Hearts and the Cross” 


GAYLE LANGFORD 


BEING THE ROMANCE OF A TORY 
BELLE AND A PATRIOT CAPTAIN 


Illustrated by H.C. EDWARDS. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


Mr. Kramer won golden opinions last year with his 

first novel, “ Hearts and the Cross.” He has now 

entered an entirely different field, and tells a romance 

of the “times that tried men’s souls’’ in a way that will permit no one 
to lay it aside when once he has begun it. Gayle Langford, the heroine, 
is as imperious and unfathomable as she is beautiful, and her patriot 
lover is possessed of audacity beyond the common lot of man. Action 
crowds upon action from the beginning to the end of this exceptionally 
good novel. 


Loturop, LEE & SHEPARD Co., - BosTon 
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BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES 





HONORE DE BALZAC’S NOVELS AND TALES. The 
Elegant Cour de France Edition. Numbered Sets 


Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page illus- 
trations, designed by French artists & reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co., 
Paris. The frontispieces are in color. Text printed on fine laid paper, English finish. 
Untrimmed edges; top edge gilt. 42 octavo volumes. White paper labels. Publi- 
cation price, $147.00. Our special price, $40.00. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, WORKS 


Riverside Edition. Printed in clear type on fine paper. With 12 original etch- 
ings & a new portrait. With bibliographical notes & a biographical sketch of Haw- 
thorne. 13 vols. Crown 8vo. Géilt top. 


Twice-Told Tales. Our Old Home, and English Note- 

Mosses From An Old Manse. Books (2 vols. ). 

The House of the Seven Gables, French and Italian Note-Books. 
and the Snow-Image. The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 

A Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, Septimius Felton, and, in an ap- 
and Grandfather’s Chair. pendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 

The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithe- Tales, Sketches, and other Papers. 
dale Romance. With biographical sketch. 

The Marble Faun. Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. With in- 

American Note-Books. dexes. 


The set, 13 vols., publication price, $26.00. Our special price, $12.00 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEMS 


The largest order ever placed for the poems of this most lovable of American 
poets has brought us a thousand sets at less than half-price—$5.00 a set, instead of 
$13.50. Tobe sold in sets only. 

Each set consists of 11 volumes, uniformly bound in sage green cloth, with gilt 
top & ornamental cover design. Every volume has a photogravure frontispiece. 
The volumes are: 


Neighborly Poems. Rhymes of Childhood. 

Sketches in Prose. Green Fields and Running Brooks. 
Afterwhiles Armasindy. 

: i A Child-World. 

Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury. Home-Folks. 

The Flying Islands of the Night. His Pa’s Romance. 


SHAKESPEARE—A HANDY EDITION 


Just the size that can easily be carried in the pocket or hand-bag (512 x 414 
inches )—& the length of the set as it stands on a shelf is only 21/2 inches. Good 
type. Neatly bound in maroon cloth. 

You may be the owner of a library set of Shakespeare—but it is very convenient 
to have an edition in small size. 

Publisher’s price, $13.50. Our price, $3.90. 














PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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BEST FALL READING 








HUMOR 


JIMMY JONES Jimmy Jones 
The Aufobiqgrapig The Autobiography of an Office Boy 


By ROY L. McCARDELL, author of << Olde 
Love and Lavender,’’ «*'The Wage Slave,’’ «* The 
Sky Scraper,’’ «¢'The Chorus Girl,’’ etc 

A stirring, probable and humorous tale that will 











please and interest every one. It tells in his own 
words what befell a New York boy of the tenements 
on his way through the world. Told with many 
breezy incidents. TIllustrated, cloth, 1zmo, $1.25. 


FICTION 


The Message 


By A. J. DAWSON, author of «« African Nights Entertainments,’’ etc. 

A stirring, realistic tale of love, war and politics, in which the scene is laid in 
England at the latter end of the nineteenth century. [Illustrated with beautiful 
color plates from paintings by H. M. Brock. Cloth, 1zmo, $1.50. 


Three Comrades 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, author of «« Holyland ’’ and <«< Jorn Uhl.”’ 

This work, not the least powerful and sympathetic of this author’s romances, 
combines a beautiful and absorbing love story with a character study of rare * force 
and subtle insight. Cloth, 1zmo, $1.50. 


Grandmother 
The story of a life that never was lived. By LAURA E. RICHARDS, 


author of «* Captain January,’’ <* Geoffrey Strong,’’ «* Mrs. Tree,’’ «« Margaret ”” 
and «« Hildegarde’’ Series, etc. 

An absorbing story, which in freshness, delicacy, charm and pathos seems 
quite the equal of «* Captain January.’’ It will, we are assured, appeal to readers 
of all ages. Illustrated by Frank T. Merritt. 

Tall 16mo, cloth back, cartridge paper sides. 75 cents. 


Dana Estes & Co., Publishers, Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 











Edwin A. Abbey’s Shakespeare Pictures 


Mr. Apsey has painted for Harper’s MaGazine a group of remarkable 
pictures illustrating Shakespeare’s “‘ Troilus and Cressida,’’ which are 
accompanied by a delightfully poetic article on the play by Arruur Symons, 
the well-known English critic and essayist. 


The Bible in Four Hundred Tongues 


Every year scholarly men are risking their lives going among savage 
peoples in every strange corner of the earth to learn from them their prim- 
itive languages, in order that they may make for these people translations 
of the Bible. The story of how this work has been carried on is a fasci- 
nating one, tuld by W. G. Firzcera.p. 


In the Land of Manana 


An entertaining account of a motor trip through Spain—‘‘the Land of 
To-morrow’’—by Louise Crosser Hae, with many pictures in tint by 
Watrer Hate. Told with sprightly humor. 


What Science is Doing for the Farm 


Professor Harry Snyper, of the Agricultural College of the University 
of Minnesota, tells of the work which is being done to improve the crops 
by scientific methods—of the development of higher types of plants, of plant 
breeding, fertilization, ete. An interesting and eminently practical article. 


A River of Pagoda Land 


A vivid picture of a trip up the great Irrawaddy River, in Burma. Mr. 
Cuartes E. Russet, the author, has caught the alluring atmosphere of the 
East and its people. Not the least interesting feature of this picturesque 
article is the account of the advanced status of the Burmese women and 
their attitude toward their husbands. 


e 
Professor Lounsbury on ‘“‘Expletives”’ 

This is the first of a new group of articles on our language which Pro- 
fessor Lounssury has agreed to write for Harper’s. They deal with many 
much-debated questions—such as the use of “‘upon’’ or “‘on’’—and_ Pro- 
fessor Lounssury’s position as perhaps the foremost living scholar in this 
field makes what he has to say of uncommon importance. 


Captain Mahan’s Reminiscences 
Captain Manan, whose reminiscences of his long and brilliant career have 
attracted such general attention, contributes a new article, dealing with 
“Old Time Naval Officials’’—an article rich in anecdote and personality. 


The Morris Dancers-—A Picturesque Survival 
The dancing of the Morris dance is among the quaintest of survivals of 
the days of Merry England. Max Beersonm, one of the most attractive of 
the younger English authors, tells of the dance as he saw it, and something 
of its romantic history. Wiutu1am Nicnotson has made a group of delightful 
pictures, one of which is reproduced in colors. 


SHORT STORIES PICTURES IN COLOR 


GILBERT PARKER'S Great Novel, ‘‘* THE WEAVERS” 
PRICE, 55 CENTS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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The Great Newspaper Series 
By HOWARD R. GARIS 


Mr. Garis is a newspaper man of fourteen years’ experience. 
The incidents in these stories are taken from life. As a whole, 
the series will give an absolutely true picture of the workings of 
a great metropolitan newspaper office in its entirety. s12mo. 
Cloth, stamped in colors. Finely illustrated. Price, per 
volume, $1.00. 


From Office Boy to Reporter 
Or, The First Step in Journalism 


This tale concerns itself with Larry Dexter, a clever youth who 
comes to the great metropolis to seek his fortune. After various 
happenings Larry obtains a position in a great daily newspaper office, and later becomes a regular 
reporter. Many pen pictures of actual life in a newspaper office are given, and the book carries 
with it the stamp of ‘the real thing.’’ 


Larry Dexter, Reporter 


Or, Strange Adventures in a Great City 


In this tale Larry is a full-fledged reporter, and as such is sent out to report all sorts of occur- 
rences, robberies, fires, and other happenings too numerous to mention. There is a mystery con- 
cerning a valuable real-estate deal, which is handled in a manner highly satisfactory to the youthful 
journalist. Mr. Garis introduces some events taken from his own life, and consequently the volume 
will make interesting reading for old as well as young. 





CHATTERTON-PECK COMPANY, 296 Broadway, New York 





Two New Books by Mrs. Rorer 


we publish this month, viz: 
MY BEST 250 RECIPES 


In this book Mrs. Rorer presents her followers with her choicest recipes 
that have become particular favorites. They are classified and of wide’ 
variety. There are 20 Best Soups; 20 Best Fish Recipes; 20 Best 
Meats; 20 Best Salads; 20 Best Desserts, and so on through the entire 
menu. You will find this very useful in your home and social life. 

Cloth bound, 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


MANY WAYS FOR COOKING EGGS 


Did you ever know the very, very many ways there are of cooking eggs? 
To many, boiled, fried, poached and scrambled are the limit of their 
knowledge. But get this book, and then what a different tale. It is 
wonderful what you can do with an egg. And then there are the 
delectable sauces to put over them. You’ll find them all here. 

Cloth bound, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY ; PHILADELPHIA 
418 Sansom Street 





re 
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WOODHULL 


By PLINY BERTHIER SEYMOUR 


A strong story, so out of the ordinary, so full of life, love and excitement that we can safely prophesy that it 
will prove one of the big sellers of 1907 fiction. 

The hero is a fine, manly fellow, who strikingly suggests Theodore Roosevelt, to whom the book is dedicated. 
As a youth he is brought up by an Indian chief, but is afterwards educated at an English university and returns to 
America to serve as a spy in the Revolution. The love story in ‘* Woodhull’’ is handled with skill and delicacy, and 


the heroine is a titled young English woman of rare charm and beauty. 


Ten Illustrations by William Kirkpatrick. Price, $1.50 


THE CLOSED BALCONY 


By ANNE GARDNER HALE 


Running all through this entertaining story for young people, there is a delicious atmosphere of cheerfulness— 
a sort of homespun philosophy of sunshine, which should teach everybody a valuable lesson. 
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Ten Illustrations. Price, $1.50 
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English art, given to mere “tone” 
and Italian skies. Hefirst saw,as 
3 in ‘The Avenue,” that trees were transparen- 
cies againstthe sky, lucent with light shifting 
in color. He taught values and vista, so that, 
F as in this canvas, distance was seen, as in 
i nature, changing color with every furlong 
: Look even at this reproduction through your 
half-closed hand ata little distance He saw 
trees as individuals, loved their life, and dif- 
ferenced each trunk so that it became arecord 
of growth. Sky and cloud ceased to be mere 
canopy, and became vital, varying, as here, 
overallitheirarea. Hetaughtthe world of artto 
cease seeking the “ picturesque,” and instead, 
seeing nature as it was. infinitely to dignify 
the most casual clump of trees, the threading 
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are part of the riverand course of life, an open 
door to the glory of distant hill and sky and 


the arching tabernacle of tree and bough. 
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To The Readers 


of the 


Book News Monthly 


ITH the September number The 
Book News Monthly enters upon 
its twenty-sixth year. The prom- 
ises with which the past year 
opened were unusually bright; 
they have been more than ful- 

S. Weir Mitchell filled. In twelve months the sub- 











Who will be the subject of the Author's scription list has more than doubled itself; from 


Number for October. 
all sides come the kindest words of appreciation, 


expressions of the heartiest approval. We feel encouraged to go on 
with the improving process begun last September; to make the next 
twelve issues as much better than the last twelve as they were better 
than the twelve preceding. Only the best—typographically, editorially— 
is what we aim for. 

Our readers have been most kind; we have felt and have appre- 
ciated the support they have given us. It is our ambition that we may 
go on pleasing them, go on earning their approbation. Every alteration 
made in the Magazine is, we hope, for the better; but we do not mean 
to be satisfied. We want The Book News Monthly to stand alone as a 
bright, wide-awake, up-to-date literary journal, a necessity to book 
readers, a delight to book lovers, a pleasant guide and help to thousands 
of general readers. The Book News Monthly was 
not created in a day, nor will it be perfected in 
many years, but all that loving labor can make 
of it—that much will be made. 


Special Heatures for October 





S: WEIR MITCHELL 


As a Poet - - - - - Richard\Watson Gilder 
Asa Novelist - - - - . - Talcott Williams 
The ‘‘Grand Old Man’’ in Philadelphia 

Letters - - - - - Harrison S. Morris 


Illustrated throughout 


A Photographic and an Art Feature 


with many fine pictures a P 
The Statue of Shakespeare 


Photography and the Poets - - - Joseph K. Dixon before the Globe Theatre at 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Illustrated - Perriton Maxwell Swattecd-on-Aven. 











A specimen of the kind of illustration 
that will accompany ‘‘Photography and 
the Poets,”’ in the October number. 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie 


The Man and His Work 


By James MacArthur 


OR nearly a score of years 
Dr. Mabie has occupied a 
F literary pulpit that is in 
@ ©) many respects unique. From 
the first he has been mainly 

concerned with literature in 

its relation to life; books have been 
to him the indestructible repository 
of the thoughts of the great teachers 
and the dreams of the great artists. 
“To find the life that is in them, 
to read with clear eyes whatever of 
truth they contain, to see face to face the 
deep human experiences out of which 
they grew”—that, as expressed in the 
opening pages of his first book, My Study 
Fire, has been the clear and unfaltering 
aim which has held him true to the vision 
of life as he has seen it, a vision that has 
gained in emphasis and significance as it 
has’ unfolded in the volume of his work. 
The germ of his literary philosophy may 
be found in these earliest chapters of his 
published writings ; while it has blossomed 
and branched in many directions, the 
fruitage of his thought has always borne 
the same seed. There are some passages 
in the chapter called “The Answer of 
Life” especially indicative of the attitude 
toward literature and life which he has 
steadily maintained with integrity of 
spirit. “The deepest mysteries of life are 
solved,” he wrote then, “not by thinking, 
but by living. When I see a man who 
has broken a fundamental law, and by 
patience, penitence, and labor has re- 
gained the harmony which he lost, I no 
longer sorrow that Aéschylus’s Prometheus 
Bound is a fragment. The prob- 
lems are more clearly stated in books 


than in life, but they are not so clearly 
answered. I do not believe that 
the deeper problems of living ever can 
be answered by the processes of thought. 
I believe that life itself teaches us either 
patience with regard to them, or reveals 
to us possible solutions when our hearts 
are pressed close against duties and sor- 
rows and experiences of all kinds. . . . 
This wisdom of experience, which often 
ripens even in untrained minds into a 
kind of clairvoyant vision, is the deepest 
wisdom after all, and books are only valua- 
ble and enduring as they include and express 
it.” I have italicized these words, because 
they state succinctly Dr. Mabie’s point of 
view as a critic and the principle which 
directs and controls his function in liter- 
ary interpretation. “Life is at bottom,” 
he has said elsewhere, “the prime char- 
acteristic of literature. Litera- 
ture is no product of artifice or mechan- 
ism; it is a natural growth, its roots are 
in the heart of man, it is the voice -of 
man’s needs and sufferings and hopes.” 
Dr. Mabie was born at Coldspring on 
the Hudson, and comes of New York 
stock on both sides. From one of his 
ancestors, Mercer Hamilton, a Scotsman 
and a graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh, he got his Christian name. He 
graduated in 1867 from Williams College, 
where he had for classmates men like 
President Stanley Hall, Francis L. Stet- 
son, Henry Loomis Nelson and Judge 
Teller. As a boy, he was very fond of 
reading ; Sir Walter Scott was his favor- 
ite novelist, and Longfellow his favorite 
poet. While in college he read constantly 
and omnivorously. “I know of no greater 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie 


From a drawing by Penrhyn Stanlaws, made in 1899 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Book Buyer” ) 
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joy I have had in life,” he says, “than 
‘the long winter terms at Williams, when 


I used to begin reading about seven 
o'clock in the evening, and read, often 
uninterruptedly, until eleven. In this 


way I gave five or six hours a day to solid 


reading. I found out then for the first 
time that the Greek classics were litera- 


iture, and I did not discover it in the class- 
iroom so much as outside of it. I became 


also deeply interested during this period 
in German literature.” 

The strong literary bent with which he 
entered Williams deepened into a passion 
before he left college. But, as so many 
in his case have done, he shrank from 
adopting a literary profession at the out- 


‘set, and studied law at the Columbia Law 


School, where he subsequently qualified, 
and began to practice, spending most of 


his time, however, in reading. In 1879 


his opportunity came, when he was invited 
to join the editorial staff of what was 
then “The Christian Union” and is now 
known as “The Outlook,” in the editor- 


ship of which periodical he has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Lyman Abbott for many 
years. His first literary effort was a little 
book of Norse stories—the fruit of a 
long study of mythology and folklore— 
published in 1882. 

I once’ asked Dr. Mabie how he came 
to write the chapters which compose the 
first volume of My Study Fire. As this 
book was the initial volume of the series 
of studies in literature which have fol- 
lowed in succession year by year, his reply 
is important as forecasting as well as 
affording a personal survey of the work 
he has done. “At that time,” Dr. Mabie 
replied, “there were growing up con- 
stantly within me clearer ideas about the 
function of literature and the attitude and 
spirit of the literary man. I think those 
papers express feeling and sentiment with 
reference to the literary life rather than 
definite thought, and that is what they 
were meant to do. My theory is that a 
man’s leading ideas about life are germi- 
nated quite early; probably most writers 








Mr. Mabie’s Editorial Sanctum 
In the offices of “‘ The Outlook,”” New York 
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have received before the age of thirty the 
general ideas which they work out sub- 
sequently. I think that perhaps the real 
formative ideas come even earlier, and 
that what a man does for the rest of his 
life is to clarify, elaborate and expand 
these ideas into clear expression and form 
as far as his ability will permit. 

“T think that the thing which gave me 
the deepest interest in literary study was 
the perception, becoming more and more 
clear, that literature is really the cry of 
the human soul; it is an expression of 





Mr. Mabie’s Country Home 
At Summit, N. J. 


what is deepest in man’s nature under all 
the varied experiences of life; and there 
has grown upon me the thought of its 
unity, and its wholeness as an utterance of 
humanity under historical conditions, and 
that closeness of art to life came in my 
mind to be the fundamental thought about 
literature. It seems to me to be, in all 
its greater developments and epochs, the 


perfectly genuine and almost spontaneous 
expression of what men are feeling and 
thinking and doing. The artist depends 
for his success on the soundness and 
range of his relations with life. It seems 
to me that the fruitfulness, the produc- 
tivity, and the power of man’s work in 
art depend on the fruitfulness and reality 
of his relation to life, and that the depth 
and force of a man’s ideas are determined 
by the closeness of this relation.” 

Dr. Mabie’s books are so familiar to 
American readers—seldom has a writer 
of essays attained to so widespread a 
popularity—that to enumerate the titles 
here would almost be supererogation. The 
value and influence of their contents have 
been ethical as much as critical in the 
dignity and inspiration which they have 
imparted to the conduct of life. The 
stimulation they have given to the youth 
of the country is incalculable. ‘The meas- 
ure of a man’s power is not to be found 
in any special gift,” to quote him again, 
“but in the depth and richness of his own 
personality. . . . Great criticism at- 
tempts not only to give us an estimate of 
a man’s work, but to show us his soul.” 
As Emerson said of Milton, so it might 
be said of Dr. Mabie, that he has, in a pre- 
éminent degree, the power to inspire. It 
is because of this inestimable power that 
resides in the personality of the man, 
giving vital utterance and insight to his 
work, whether on the platform or as a 
writer, that he has maintained, as I said 
in beginning this article, a singular and 
distinctive position as a literary teacher 
in this country. 


Books by Hamilton Wright Mabie 


R. MACARTHUR disclaims any 
M necessity for naming Dr. Mabie’s 

books. But for the sake of 

readers who may not be _fa- 
miliar with all the titles we shall list 
them here. Beginning with Norse Stories 
Retold from the Eddas, published in 1882, 
they include Nature in New England, 1890; 
My Study Fire, first series, 1890; Short 
Studies in Literature, 1891; Under the 


Trees and Elsewhere, 1891; Essays in Lit- 
erary Interpretation, 1892; My Study Fire, 
second series, 1894; Nature and Culture, 
1897; Books and Culture, 1897; Work 
and Culture, 1898; The Life of the Spirit, 
1899; William Shakespeare—Poet, Drama- 
tist and Man, 1900; Works and Days, 
1902; Parables of Life, 1902; Backgrounds 
of Literature, 1903; Myths Every Child 
Should Know, 1905; The Great Word, 1905 
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Hamilton W. Mabie at Home 


A Genial and Engaging Host 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


MONG the American writers 
who have chosen nature for 


7 A their theme Mr. Mabie is a 
(eS w) very conspicuous figure. 

Perhaps it would not be too 

great a claim to say that he 
has come closer to the great, wonderful 
heart of the out-of-doors; has nearer 
made the subject his, than any writer of 
the present day. This statement applies, 
of course, to his chosen form of expres- 
sion—the essay. For there are poets, 
and a few novelists, who have seen and 
heard and felt quite as much as Mr. 
Mabie, and who have recorded their im- 
pressions in a most pleasing and schol- 
arly manner. This love for nature is not 
a fad, nor the product of a new century. 
It is the d’scerning mind and the feeling 
heart turning back to the source from 
whence all life has proceeded; the an- 
swer to the silent but powerful mother- 
call trumpeted by the million bugles of 
the woods. Some hear it faintly, for they 
have strayed far, and their ears are filled 
with the din of commerce. Some hear it 
enough to turn aside into a park for half 
an hour. To some, again, it is a sum- 
mons sweet, which they cannot disre- 
gard, and they fare them forth to the 
heart of the forest, to the flower-strewn 
meadow, to the moss-lined brook, to the 
fallow field or to the green-hung valley. 
Thoreau and Jeffries loved nature as 
heathen do their idols, and their respec- 
tive interpretations of the mystic wood- 
land speech to which they listened, en- 
tranced, are fraught with a rare and 
subtle beauty that sets our blood a-ting- 
ling and turns our fancies toward the 
open sky. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie is far past the 
prime of life, as age is reckoned these 
days, though to look at him few would 
guess that sixty-one years have passed 
over his head. He owes his almost per- 
fect physical preservation to the sane 
life which he has led. Excesses of what- 
ever nature have never been his. His 


days are well-ordered, and lived through 
systematically, and he has an eye to bod- 
ily exercise as well as to the growth of 
his mind and spirit. 





Hamilton W. Mabie 
From a sketch by George F. Tobin 


Mr. Mabie’s home is at Summit, New 
Jersey. It is situated in the suburbs of 
the town, nestled snugly among the high 
hills which stretch westward from New 
York. It is a comparatively new home, 
of Colonial design, and possessing every 
comfort and convenience. It is typical of 
its master, both inside and out. Groves 
of hickory trees surround it, and it 
breathes an air of comfort and refine- 
ment. The wide hallway is hung with 
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photographs of makers of books and 
scenes connected with them, a number 
‘bearing autographs of presentation. To 
the left is the reception room; to the 
ight the library, where all the wall space, 
with the exception of the windows and 
fireplace, is covered with rows upon rows 
of books, rising from floor to ceiling. 





The Hallway in Mr. Mabie’s House 


Summit, N. J. 


Mr. Mabie is the embodiment of hos- 
pitality, and greets his caller with a firm 
hand-clasp and a cordial smile. His air 
is one which has nothing to do with 
pride of place; he is a great man, there- 
fore he is natural. He will entertain you, 
when you call, in a manner all his own, 
but which is charming and _ instructive 
withal. Each of us possesses two sides 
to his nature, but in Mr. Mabie this is 
very marked. Now he is serious, reflec- 
tive, his sound mind dealing with some 
problem or condition of life; again, he is 
witty and bright, and his conversation 
sparkles. But there is nothing of froth 
about him; nothing light or trivial. He 
realizes that life is something more than 
the shadow on the dial, and the serious 
trend of his deeper thought shows ever 
back of his smile and the cheery welcome 
from his eyes. Should we call upon him 
in the chilly days Mrs. Mabie will come 
and touch a match to the material ready 


in the grate. As the flames leap up we 
involuntarily recall those words from the 
first of the essays in My Study Fire— 
“Rosalind always lights the fire, and one 
of the pleasant impressions of the annual 
ceremonial is the glow of the first blaze 
upon her fair face and waving hair.” 
This, however, is not the original “study 
fire.’ That was in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, where Mr. Mabie lived at one time. 

This delightful writer’s study is on the 
second floor, and is a secluded, plainly 
furnished room. But he is nothing of a 
recluse. On the contrary, he mingles 
freely with people of every class, thus 
increasing his power for thorough and 
effective work. He is keenly interested 
in the great forces and movements of 
the day, especially inasmuch as they af- 
fect human‘ty. He is the high priest of 
Culture and the apostle of Nature, and he 
believes, rightly, that these two forces 
will do more for the betterment of the 
race than all the sciences, “isms” and 
“ologies” which find birth in the disor- 
dered minds of men. 

It is not as a writer of pure literature 
alone that Mr. Mabie has won his niche 
in the hall of fame. He is equally well 
known as a lecturer, and his time is pretty 
evenly divided between speaking and 
writing. He is much in demand by acad- 
emies, colleges and societies, and he has 
traveled over a large portion of the 
United States, delivering addresses. His 
magnetic personality and the charming 
and acceptable gospel of culture which he 
preaches combine to make him one of 
the most popular speakers we have to- 
day. In personal appearance, Mr. Mabie 
is of medium height, and fairly heavy. 
The familiar picture reproduced on the 
cover, which shows him seated, reading, 
is a perfect likeness of him. Francis W. 
Halsey relates an incident concerning this 
picture which is very interesting. 

One day Mr. Mabie was sitting for a 
photograph, and the artist had used sev- 
eral plates without getting just what he 
wanted. He happened to leave the room, 
and while he was gone his subject picked 
up a book and began reading. The artist 
returned while he was thus employed, 
and, unknown to the author, succeeded in 
procuring the most natural and striking 
picture Mr. Mabie has ever had made. 
Those who know him best say that it 
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more nearly represents the man than any 
of his other photographs. 
*T* . 
The world needs such men as Hamilton 
W. Mabie. They not only enrich its liter- 





ature with the virile, the sane, the beauti- 
ful, and the wholesome, but their lives 
stand out as monuments of endeavor and 
ceaseless struggle for the greatest good. 


H. W. Mabie—An Apostle of Culture 


By Henry van Dyke 


Reprinted from “‘ The Book Buyer” 


ULTURE, as Mr. Mabie believes 
in it, and commends it to all men, 
is at the farthest possible remove 
from a mere process of intellec- 
tual or esthetic adornment. It is not a 
thing which may be bought and put on, 
like a diamond breast-pin or a mantle of 
peacock’s feathers. It is a clearer light 
in the eyes, a keener hearing in the ears, 
a more vivid color in the imagination, a 
quicker, freer movement in the mind, a 
deeper, warmer interest in the heart. It 
is the result of entering into life’s disci- 


pline awake, instead of passing through 
it asleep. It is a man’s coming to him- 
self. In thought, it means emancipation 
from the slavery of prejudice and from 
the imprisonment of ignorant conceit. In 
society, it means elevation above the vul- 
garity of fashion and entrance into a 
broader sympathy with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. In religion, it means a 
new birth into the life of the Spirit. 

Mr. Mabie does not believe that this 
kind of culture is intended to be a monop- 
oly. He believes that every man is cap- 





Mr. Mabie’s Library 


In his house at Summit 
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**My Study Fire’’ 


Not the original. This is at Summit, in Mr. Mabie’s study 


able of getting some of it to give to every 
man. Work educates. Nature is a uni- 
versity. Books live because they minister 
to life. The aim of schools and colleges 
is not to separate a learned class from 
“the common herd.” It is to send out 
men who shall be able to utilize the un- 
developed forces of culture, in every 
region, for the benefit of all mankind and 
the production of a noble manhood. 

Mr. Mabie is one of the men of letters 
who acknowledge to the fullest extent the 
claims of the common life. He has an 
active interest in all sorts of practical 
affairs and good causes, the kindergarten, 
the hospital, the training school, the relief 
of the poor, the education of the colored 
people, and is ready to do a double share 
of work for them. It is surprising (and 
almost discouraging) to see how much he 
accomplishes. But his energies are not 
dissipated by all this variety of work. 


They are enriched and intensified. He 
comes to his writing with a wider sympa- 
thy and a deeper purpose. He interprets 
Dante, and Shakespeare, and Burns, and 
Wordsworth all the better, because he 
knows something about the slums of New 
York and the “black belt” of the South. 

His books reflect the man. But they 
do not reflect the whole man. For one 
thing, there is a rich fund of humor in 
him which does not often come to the 
surface in the printed page. His speak- 
ing style is livelier and more varied than 
his written style. On the platform, and at 
the dinner table, when the coffee cups 
have come in, he is full of amiable dis- 
course, brilliant anecdote, and genial elo- 
quence. No man presides at a banquet or 
a board meeting with readier wit or with 
finer tact. 

But then, on the other hand, the re- 
straint, the sobriety, the temperate dig- 
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nity with which he writes, give to his es- 
says a peculiar charm of elevated and 
equable movement. He writes quietly be- 
cause he thinks calmly. His books show 
that tranquil intimacy with the loftiest 
thoughts of which Joubert speaks when 


he says: “The fine sentiments and beauti- 
ful ideas which we wish to display effec- 
tively in our writings should be very 
familiar to us in order that the reader 
may perceive in their expression the ease 
and charm which habit begets.” 





A Corner of Mr. Mabie’s Study 


Where he works when at Summit 








A RED MAPLE LEAF 
By Isabel S. Mason 


“Whose virtues are as Scarlet”—Thoreau 


fe)" breathing ruby, in whose every vein 
X The sap of life flows with a vital thrill; 


And sets thee trembling though the breeze be still; 


Against the azure glows thy crimson stain, 
A silent song upon the air’s refrain, 
A vivid blush of harmony, to fill 
Green aisles with warmth and make them lovelier still: 
A fond caress where Nature’s heart hath lain. 


Oh, glowing symphony, bright banner flung 
By Autumn, so to charm our lingering gaze 
That through the crystal maze of Winter’s reign, 
Through April’s caprice, bright with rainbows hung, 
Through all the gypsy Summer’s mystic ways, 
We ever long to welcome thee again. 


LAUS MATRIS 
By Carl Culver Wiggin 


|HE love of a mother—sung down the ages; 

| Graved in all tongues on history’s pages; 
Fount of great deeds since the dawn of creation; 
Back of the laws that have reared every nation, 

Swaddling the world in the folds of its kindness; 

Guiding the strayed in the light of its blindness ; 

Down through the ages ever the same 

Bread to the hungered, crutch to the lame: 

Salve to the wounds on the souls of the sinning ; 

Meed to the vanquished as well as the winning; 

Pulsing to courage the hearts of the halting; 

Raising its voice through defeat to exalting; 

Down through the ages, perishing never ; 

Constant as time is, onward forever! 

When striving clogs, and the world’s unforgiving, 

It’s the love of a mother that makes life worth living. 
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Lincoln Cathedral 


AN AMERICAN AT LINCOLN 


By Florence Earle Coates 


if HE vast cathedral-crown of the high hill, 
The long, low-vaulted nave, the transepts where 
The light is glory shed through windows rare 
In rainbow tintings: glory deep and still, 
Gift of a past forever present there! 


Beyond the lantern, the carved Gothic Choir, 
And, as interpreting the hallowed place 
Athrob with harmonies, a boyish face— 

English, yet with the look of awed desire 
Which speaks America, the younger race. 


In the half parted lips without a smile, 
In the whole rapt, impassioned gaze, 
I read the travail of the distant days, 
The wistful hunger of the Long Exile— 
| The yearning that survives through all delays: 


‘ ‘ I read thy soul, my Country! thou dear Land 
Across the deep and all-dividing sea! 
I read thy soul and theirs who founded thee 
With sacrifices few could understand— 
Renouncing and enduring silently. 


-— 


And I perceived that thou hast still retained 
Their strength to toil, their courage to resist: 
That seeking ardently whate’er they missed, 

Thou hast remained—in spite of all, remained— 
That which they made thee—an idealist! 


And once again I felt how blest it is 

To hunger and to thirst: anew I saw 

That by eternal high-appointed law, 
‘Sublimity and beauty most are his 

In whom they move the deepest thrill of awe! 
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George Grey Barnard 


Whose virile work in marble has given him a pre-eminent place among American sculptors 
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George Grey Barnard 


The Creator of Stupendous Marbles 
By Talcott Williams 


N sculpture, the nineteenth 
century created a new 
world, and George Grubb 


© 2) Grey Barnard (as his name 


first appeared), is one of its 

discoverers. He is now 
forty-four years of age, worn and har- 
assed by his struggle and its later mani- 
fold disappointments. He began his 
work more than twenty-five years ago. 
He received sudden, overwhelming recog- 
nition at the Champ de Mars Salon in 
1894, where eight pieces—the new work 
of a new sculptor—were given their con- 


spicuous place, while he was elected asso- 
ciate, an almost unprecedented honor for 
a man fresh from his school work. The 
sculptor arrives late, on the average 
twenty years older than the musician, 
fifteen years older than the poet, ten years 
older than the painter. 

Beyond all his kind, the sculptor needs 
faculty as well as felicity and facility. He 
needs to have the instincts of the engi- 
neer and the cool commonsense of the 
manufacturer, as well as the inspiration 
of the poet and the vision of the seer. 

In Barnard’s life, neither line nor line- 





Two Natures 


The full title is “‘ I Feel Two Natures Struggling within Me.”’ It stands in the new wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, in New York 


From the ** World’s Work ”’ 
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age, neither time nor temperament, 
trained him to a patient mastery of his 
materials. He comes of those who clear 
the forest. What somber strength and 
strange imagining that advancing tide of 
American migration across the farms of 
a continent has had, only those know who 
have lived the life of the isolated farm. 
Born in Pennsylvania, nurtured in Indi- 
ana, seeking Iowa, his face still set west- 
ward, to find his boyish career—these 








as a taxidermist—seeing, before the mu- 
seums had learned the trick, that it was 
of small use to save furry skin or feath- 
ered, unless you had ready modeled the 
animal shape on which to stretch it. 

Men with desires in a country town 
turn to the lesser arts, and he was ap- 
prenticed to the village watchmaker, as 
once was the future master of Florentine 
statuary to a goldsmith. He learned to 
engrave and letter, no ill training for the 





Two Natures 


A close view 


names and distances of themselves, like 
the stations you hear called on a long 
journey, tell their own story of the 
frontier habit of mind. It breeds the 
man of facile habit of hand as the only 
escape from the dull, dire wrestle with 
the virgin earth, unsubdued. So Palmer 
molded stove-plates and Powers carved 
wood, and Barnard began by molding the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field 


sculptor. He picked up the small tools 
with which surface is engraved, shaped 
and polished. He put in work at 
the Iowa State University, doing some- 
thing in natural history and geology. 
Unconsciously, in that vivid thirst for 
knowledge which marks the Western 
school, and is to the plentiful store of the 
East as the water laid on by a tap is to 
the slaked thirst at the roadside spring, 
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George Grey Barnard 


he absorbed that wide sense of the world 
as problem and not as storehouse, which 
you are perpetually upturning in the 
Western student. 

You can still see this in Barnard’s face. 
Trace it in the illustrations of this article 
and follow it in his work. He was just 
turned twenty when he broke his way to 
Paris, a lucky three hundred and fifty 
dollars for a bust of his sister giving the 
first step. Other help came from men 
who silently aided—most of all from one 
man I would like to name, who has sown 
good deeds that others might reap, along 
every step of his life-path. 


Beyond most artists this man of dark- 


ling brows, of alert face and of inspired 
visage arouses confidence. No man has 
ever met him without wanting to help 
him, and no woman without desiring to 
aid. He has always stirred enthusiasm. 
He has the perilous gift of speech, dan- 
gerous to a man whose conceptions need 
more solid stuff than fluid air. He has 
been able, partly by a perpetual self- 
sacrifice, and partly because he drew to 
himself support and confidence, to brood 
and work through long creative, gestat- 
ing years, and to be perpetually modeling 
and planning’ more than could be exe- 
cuted in ten lifet‘mes. 

But he has done enough, few as is the 
number of his works, to assure his place. 
He has been modeling for twenty-seven 
years; but he has not in that time ex- 
hibited much over a dozen works. He 
was not present at Chicago in 1893, 
though a year later he sent seven works 


to the “New” Salon. At Buffalo, in 
1899, he exhibited his “Pan,” now in 
Central Park. “Two Natures” he 


showed at St. Louis, and it is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
given by Mrs. A. C. Clark, now Mrs, 
Potter. He was .never represented at the 
Philadelphia Academy until 1897, and 
then he amazed every beholder with seven 
numbers—the exhibit of 1894—his “Two 
Friends” in a reduced copy; the Swedish 
stove-plater, never completed; a portrait 
bust; two heads and a figure, “Boy.” 
Once in the past ten years, in 1903, he 
exhibited his “Maiden.” Add to this the 
clock case, now at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, in New York, and 





The Maiden and Pedestal 


A Portrait Figure for a Mausoleum. 


Designed by George Grey Barnard 
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At Work on ‘‘ The Hewer’”’ 


Mr. Barnard in his studio 
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George Grey Barnard 
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The Hewer (completed) 


A marble of great strength ind beauty, showing Barnard at his best 
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the list is completed, before the work 
done and still unfinished for the Penn- 
sylvania State Capitol. 

It has fallen to Barnard to express 
emotion in an exuberance of modeling 
which makes much of his work like pro- 
gram in music, so much does it cry aloud 
for title and verbal gloss. It is easy to 
carp that a statue should be its own title, 
but neither Greek nor medizval sculptor 
was above labeling his figures with an 
entire arsenal of allusive emblems which 
in both are like another language, so full 
and minute are they. Hair, eyes, lips and 
a score of things besides, identify Greek 
statues. Barnard’s need their titles. His 
ferv'd interpretation has given them 
popularity and comprehension with a host 
of people who would have been lost with- 
out it. 

But, aside from that, these great fig- 
ures, sweeping, moving, impressive, 
grandiose, have an effect, for all their 
similar breach with convention, like Whit- 
man’s verse. They stand, the visible ex- 
pression of surcharged emotion. They 
have their palpable relations. Rodin has 
suggested the contrast between the hu- 
man contour and the rough rock, which 
quickens suggestion as the two friends 
pass out of sight. The exaggerated ac- 
tion and contrast of the “Two Natures” 
load the subject with meaning. Power is 
here, dramatic intensity, the sweep and 
rush of struggling, pent emotion. The 
program is needed, but, given the pro- 
gram, how plain the lesson and how clear 
the meaning. But this is possible, as in 
the music cited. perhaps overworked in my 
analogy, only with a complete technical 
command of resource. Close modeling 
this is not. Not even in the beautiful 
“Maiden,” now owned in Pittsburg, so 
suave, so flowing, so large, and so de- 
tached, is there mastery of surface in the 
sense demanded in sculpture. As your 
opinion runs, there is something better or 
worse, freedom, fert*lity, character, the 
use of many memories of the modeled 
surface fused into one message. 

Barnard’s carven clock is the most ex- 
treme instance of this fertility. Could 
any other living man have created this 
swarm of figures, this riot of action, this 
flow and succession of composit‘on? You 
can look at the gigantic Pan, thirteen 
feet long, with his ear bent to hearken 


to the sweeter unheard melodies, and see 
only the failure fully to blend the cloven 
hoof and human extremities, or, which is 
better, you can see how true is this fair 
woodland fancy, how near to the 
—great God Pan 

Down in the reeds by the river, 
Spreading rain and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat 
And breathing the golden lilies afloat 

With ‘the dragon fly on the river. 


It was, alas, the heart of this genius 
which was to be “hacked and hewed” ere 
its work was over. Five years ago it 
befell Barnard to come under the shadow 
of the Upas-tree of political corruption 
which .overspreads) Pennsylvania. The 
tree kills. It has had another victim by 
suicide in the week I write, one of many 
such. It poisons all in its shadow. When 
Barnard was offered work on the new 
Capitol by the conspirators who were 
tlundering the State, he was ill advised. 
Others, better advised, made their con- 
tract with the State and heid to its nar- 
row limits. Signing a contract for $100,- 
ooo, he had verbal promises of $300,000, 
and he entered on an exuberant design 
which could not, I believe, be executed 
for $500,000. His vast plans exhausted 
all that was given him before the work 
was well begun. His teeming brain and 
swift execution added one gigantic figure 
to another. Debts and legal proceedings 
harassed. No man could accomplish the 
work proposed within the time set. Mod- 
ern sculpture has seen no such concourse 
of symbolic forms gathered. The mere 
mechanical modeling was an appalling 
labor, and was done passing from figure 
to figure on the run around the vast 
studio. 

In this work, the precise powers of the 
man have been carried to their farthest 
limit. Though no legal claim exists, the 
State shouid complete this gigantic work. 
Not often in all art has any man so met 
a great opportunity and risen to a su- 
preme conception. These great groups 
of labor, of the industries and races of 
a great State, and of primitive man, as 
yet seen only in their French workshop, 
open a new chapter in plastic creation. 
They will not appeal to all. They have 
their lacks. Technique and convention 
have keen cast aside. It is not in gigantic 
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writhen forms that sculpture has held its these are more important than mere rule 
assured and lasting way. But power, ex- and canon, and they are present in these 
pression, interpretation, inspiration— works in overflowing measure. 





Friendship 


Owned by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
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In Quest of “‘Goldsmith’s Deserted Village”’ 


A Journey into the Heart of Ireland 


By F. Plummer Jones 


E were in the very heart of 
Ireland. Behind us, toward 
W the south, was the old gar- 
(S 2) rison town of Athlone, lying 

quietly sleeping on _ the 

banks of the Shannon; on 
our right and left, steaming away in the 
hot June sunshine, lay fields of dank 


the plain!’ The picther of the ould home 
niver lift him—the swate ould place 
where he wished to come and die! Glory 
be his bed!” 

We had been talking about Oliver 
Goldsmith. The subject was uppermost 
in the minds of both of us; for my com- 
panion was an Irishman on his native sod, 





Oliver Goldsmith 


green grass; in front of us the white road 
stretched like a ribbon as far as eye could 
see in the distance. 

“Och!” said my driver, who sat over 
the right wheel to balance me on the 
left. “Och, jist think of it—the beauty 
that dwelt in that heart and sowl!” He 
did not explain, but went introspectively 
on: “‘Swate Auburn, loveliest village of 


and he was taking me in his own jaunt- 
ing-car to visit Lissoy, now known as 
Auburn, “Goldsmith’s Deserted Village.” 
When we left the little stone inn at Ath- 
lone, where eel steaks can be had the 
year round, the proprietor had taken me 
aside and told me that my driver was a 
man of “poethry and lore’; and from 
the remarks that he had let fall since 
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we crossed the bridge into the blooming 
meadows of the country, I had reason to 
believe that my host had, at least in a 
measure, spoken the truth. But I 
thought how few there could be who 
could fail to be full of “poethry” upon 
such a day and in such a country as this. 
Lough Ree came into view on our left, 
and to-day it was not an Irish lake—no 
grayness hung about it—but it flashed 
a broad sheet of golden sunshine into the 
faces of the dwellers in all that peaceful 
countryside; and they, like good Irish 
people, stood looking—just looking with 
solemn faces across the checkered fields. 

Has anyone ever been able to explain 
why it is that the Irish people at home 
like so well to stand, even in days of mist 
and gloom, and gaze up the rocky lanes 
or across the wind-swept fields? Has 
any one ever tried to tell us why the 
Irishman does not love the interior of 
his home, but even when the years have 
bent his back and whitened his hair does 
his dreaming and thinking out under the 
open sky? And has any one ever 
thought out why it is that in these rev- 
eries there is somewhat of a vague sor- 
row and an indefinable melancholy? Is it 
that the Irishman revels in gloom, and 
that the law of sadness is in his heart? 
Or is it that indefinable thing which they 
call ‘the spirit of the Celt” which has 
followed him down the ages and will not 
let him be? Whatever it be, even upon 
that day of the solstice, when the June 
sunshine fell warmly upon the blooming 
hayfields, there were those in sight of 
Lough Ree who stood sadly and gazed 
away into the distance. 

The old walled-in roadways showed 
signs of life in frequent low-backed cars, 
or an occasional barefooted old woman 
with her head muffled up in a_ shawl, 
trudging along with a basket or a bag. 
Sometimes we saw a good-natured Irish- 
man spading away in his potato patch, 
or a ragged boy leading a_ turf-loaded 
donkey cart. 

Far down on our right some long black 
mounds came into view. The peat- 
cutters had been at work gathering their 
winter supply of fuel. My driver could 


not thoroughly understand what might 
interest me in that “damp, dirthy place,” 
but he was obliging and veered his car in 
that direction. 


An old man and an old 


woman, husband and wife, were restack- 
ing brick-shaped blocks of turf that had 
nearly dried. The greeting was cordial, 
even for Ireland. Ah! would I tell them 
of “Amuriky”? They would know about 
the “grate cities, the fine farrums, and the 
rich folk.” And would I be pleased to 
tell them about the pigs; and did they 
milk the goats over there? 

“And what do they ate—the farmer 
folk? Do they have a plinty of mate?” 








‘*Glory be to God!’’ 


“* Amuriky will yet be the home of this ould mon!” 


Photograph by Guy, Cork 


the old man asked. I told him they gen- 
erally had all the vegetables they wanted 
and meat three times a day. 

“Glory be to God!” he exclaimed. 
“Jannie”’—turning solemnly to the old 
woman—‘“Amuriky will yet be the home 
of this ould mon! Ye’ve resisted me; ve 
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refuse to go with me. Ye'll miss me 
whin I’m gone; but blissed be God I'll 
come back to Ballaghkeeran a million- 
aire!” 

We left the old couple piling the peat 
and reveling in dreams of “that grate 
counthry” over the ocean. 

The smooth road passed through bits 
of ancient wood of beech, oak and fir. 
High stone walls of some estate of the 
“gintry” at times shut out the landscapes 
from view. One dense little wood incited 
my companion to remove his pipe and 
mention the fairies which the “ould folk” 
had long thought had their home in an 
ancient Danish “rath” in the heart of the 
wood. The Leprahawn, the little miller 
and shoemaker of the fairies, came out, 
they used to say, on that very western 
slope before us, and there he bathed him- 
self in the glowing sunsets on such fine 
days as these. 

I asked if there were still fairies in 
Ireland. 

“The ould people belave in the good 
folk shtill. It’s so all through this ould 
land. But the young are doubters. The 
national schools have done it. They some- 
times even doubt there is a divil, bad luck 
to the toimes!” And the old fellow grew 
thoughtful. 





Before us in the distance was another 
village, stretched along on both sides of 
the white road. The name of the village 
was Glassan, but my driver said all the 
people in that countryside called it the 
Village of Roses.” When we reached 
the hamlet, lying peacefully in the June 
sunshine, I observed the peculiar neat- 
ness of the white cottages and the trim 
roofs of tile and thatch. Rambling pink, 
yellow and red roses grew over the fronts 
of the houses, even to their eaves, and 
the air was filled with their perfume. The 
village was without a sign of life except 
the presence in the street of a baby girl 
that strolled along in white frock and 
muslin hood, and a constable in a clean 
new uniform, who was leaning on a ban- 
ister talking to a girl in one of the o'd 
doorways. When he saw our car ap- 
proaching he turned and walked rather 
shamefacedly away. 

“The Pinnacle of Kilkenny-West,” said 
my driver, pointing to a granite shaft off 
to our right. And he explained that it 
had been erected to mark the very center 
of Ireland. Only one more hill, he told 
me, and we should be in Lissoy. 

As we reached the summit of the long 
incline I bade him stop the car. Before 
us lay what remained of Auburn, Gold- 





The Interior of an Irish Home 


Typical of the Ireland of To-day 
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smith’s Deserted Village. We sat there 
for a while in silence. There was no real 
village in sight; no settlement so large 
as Glassan or Ballaghkeeran—only silent 
fields, thick-checkered with old stone 
walls, and now and then a gray cottage 
with roof of thatch, a tottering wall, or a 
fragment of a stone gable. 

On the meadows the grasses were in 
bloom—sod-flowers, field daisies, white 
clover, and beds of red poppies and wild 
roses. The whole rich, damp earth was 
carpeted with dank, lush green. The 
sweet, wild freshness of the spring came 
to us over the meadows that rolled away 
into the north and east-and west—simple 
meadows of grass, unworked by the 
spade and unturned by the plow. 

We drove up to an old gate with pillars 
of stone, between which hung a modern 


and then protruding their necks and mak- 
ing resentful clatter. 

“The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the 
pool.” 

The line occurred to me. But this pool 
could not have been here in Goldsmith’s 
day. 

An Irishman of middle age came out of 
the weeds behind the ruins of the house 
and greeted us. He said it was truly the 
old home of Goldsmith. The house had 
formerly had two stories, with five win- 
dows opening upon the front. When it 
had a roof it was always of thatch. I 
observed that some new corrugated iron, 
painted red, now roofed in a part of the 
ruins, making the place useful for a stable 
for the cows and a shelter for the hay! 

In 1770, when Oliver Goldsmith wrote 
The Deserted Village in London, and re- 





t The Ruins of Goldsmith’s Boyhood Home 


Seen from the old gateway 


farm-gate of wood. A hundred yards 
within were some gray stone walls that 
belonged to the home in which the Rev- 
erend Charles Goldsmith lived when he 
was rector of Kilkenny-West, and where 
the boy Oliver spent his childhood days. 
We opened the gate and drove into the 
yard.. Almost in front of what had once 
been the doorway some cows lay in the 
dense shade cast by a clump of ancient 
elms, lazily chewing their cuds; and in a 
shallow pool of black water a pair of 
geese, with their half-grown family, were 
wading about and sipping the liquid, now 


ceived for it a hundred pounds, the old 
home of his youth had even then gone 
into ruins, and in some bitterness of mind 
he wrote: 


Near yonder copse where once the garden 


smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows 
wild, 

There, where a few thorn shrubs the place dis- 
close, 


The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 
It is rather remarkable that the place 


should have been in a state of decay for 
a hundred and thirty-five years without 
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even an attempt to restore it. But such 
is the way of Ireland. 

“Out there is the old gyarden,” said 
my new acquaintance, pointing to a 
weedy lot just back of the bare, gray 
walls. 

I climbed the tottering stone fence, 
tearing down a part of it as I went down 





an old shrub, apparently a lilac. An 
althea, probably a scion of an older root, 
grew close to a bush of old-fashioned 
roses, half hidden in the weeds. Wild 
daisies and patches of white clover grew 
thickly about the spot just back of the 
house where childish feet had pattered 
long ago. 





Walls of the Goldsmith House 


“* The village preacher's modest mansion rose” 


on the other side. In the field—for it was 
no longer a garden—tall weeds and hay 
were growing, all in bloom. <A _ few 
gnarled apple trees grew at irregular in- 


An old tenant-farmer lived in a double- 
roomed thatched house on the side of the 
yard in front. The house was apparently 
as old as the Goldsmith house, and had 








A Section of the ‘‘ Deserted Village ’’ 


“* There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
The village master taught his little school.” 


tervals, showing that the place at some 
time had been an orchard. In the shadow 
of a high stone wall on the north side was 


probably been used as servants’ or ten- 
ants’ quarters. The old farmer cordially 
invited me in and brought forth from his 
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little library case a well-worn volume of 
Goldsmith’s poems, which he opened on 
the table before him. 

The old wife was busy about an old- 
fashioned fireplace in the adjoining stone- 
floored room, baking potatoes and cook- 
ing bacon over a smoldering peat fire. 
Some great pots hung on hooks, as they 
probably had done a hundred years ago. 
It anneared that the cottage, though neat 
and clean, had suffered but few changes 
in many generations. 

The old fellow told me many things of 
Auburn and the Goldsmiths, and I found 
that his traditional knowledge coincided 
well with the best research of scholarship 
into Goldsmith’s early life. 

The Rev. Charles Goldsmith, he told 
me, had lived at Pallas, a hamlet in the 
adjoining county of Longford, thirty 
miles away on the north, and there sup- 
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serted Village, the place had been called 
“Auburn,” from the poet’s fanciful title 
for the place. 

The old man, in telling me these stories 
grew thoughtful, and more than once | 
caught him looking—just looking across 
the green fields into the sunny distance. 
I reluctantly left him there in the quiet 
of the June afternoon, and my driver took 
me up the road a little way to the top 
of the hill, which had been the center of 
the village. Near the roadside grew a 
thick cluster of whitethorn bushes, mak- 
ing a bower of dense, luxuriant shade. 
Here was the place, my driver said, where 
grew 


The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the 
shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made 


The original bush had grown here, and 
for years it had been protected by the 








The Hea‘t of the ‘‘ Deserted Village ’’ 


\ home that has survived 


ported himself and a large family partly 
as a curate and partly as a small farmer. 
In 1730, two years after the birth of his 
son Oliver, he removed to Lissoy, to be- 
come rector of Kilkenny-West, with a 
salary of £200 a year. His home was the 
gray old mansion whose ruins were be- 
fore us. Here the boy Oliver played, 
tutored by a maid-servant, and afterwards 
by a vagabond soldier who taught him 
the love of adventure and the fascination 
of wandering idly through strange lands 

As for the village, it had been known 
as Lissoy for centuries; but since the 
publication of the poem called The De- 


villagers ; but one day a carter—“bad cest 
to his sacrilligious sowl,’ interjected the 
narrator—with a load of apple trees 
allowed his wheel to level the bush to the 
ground. These bushes had grown up in 
its stead. 

Across the road stood a gigantic oak, 
within whose shade rested a stolid peas- 
ant’s cottage. Two old women stood out- 
side the door and welcomed me, offering 
me the freedom of the place. There were 
two rooms, both on a level with the 
ground. Within it was damno and cool. 
Only a trace of light found its way 
through a small window cut through the 
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thick stone walls. Uneven stones paved 
the floor; and above were bare, visible 
rafters, supporting a rat-infested roof of 
thatch. Around the large stone fireplace 
were a few old skillets and suspended 
pots; and a hen picked about the floor. 
Adjoining the rooms was a pig-sty that 
contained two _ healthy-looking shoats 
The house was interesting because it was 
one of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
Irish houses known in the census reports 
as “residences of the third class,” and 
reputed to shelter a million and a half of 
Ireland’s four million inhabitants. 

We drove farther down the road and 
turned into a rocky lane enclosed with 
tumbling stone fences. On a hillside and 
near the lane stood two bare, gray gables 
of stone. Just below flowed a_ brook, 
half hidden in the tall weeds and grass. 

My jarvey stopped the car and pointed 
to them: 

Th’ niver-failing brook, th’ busy mill! 

The gables of the mill were surpris‘ngly 
small, showing that it had been but a 
peasant’s cottage fitted up to do the 
grinding of the neighboring peasantry. 
And as the stream is small, it is evident 
that grinding could be done only in sea- 
sons of rain—which, by the way, are but 
too frequent in Ireland. 

I began to look around me. The place 
was inexpressibly lonesome. Some sum- 
mer insects sang away in the tall grass, 
and now and then I heard the croak of 
an Irish crow. I walked down the lone- 
some lane seeking for some sign of life. 
Down in the very midst of the solitude, 
and just wrapped in it, I found an Irish- 
man—his features would have betrayed 
his nationality anywhere—sitting on a 
low, tumbling wall in the sunshine, slowly 
smoking his pipe. 

“Good evening, sir,” I ventured. 

“And to you, sur, whoiver ye be—and 
ye seem a gintleman, or almost one,” 
‘ame the courteous and flattering reply. 

I told him I was a stranger just ram- 
bling about the ruins of Goldsmith’s De- 
serted Village to see what I could find. 
I apologized for breaking into his rever- 
ies, but he assured me that no “matarial 
harrum” had been done. 

“Ah! yis,” he said, “it is a swate ould 
place. I have lived my loife in its blissed 


precincts—glory be to God!” 
And he slowly arose and told me to fol- 





low him. We walked down and farther 
down the rocky lane, it getting rockier as 
we went, until we reached a brook, half 
hidden in the weeds and grass, that 
crossed the path in front of us. My com- 
panion stopped, slowly took the pipe from 
his mouth, pointed with it to the brook, 
and said: 
No more th’ 
But, chocked 
way. 

And that was all he had to say about 
it, but it was enough to show the poetic 
trend of his thought. 

We came to a field that contained some 
dwindling haystacks and a number of an- 
cient thatch-roofed cabins of stone. 

Again he repeated: 


gr-rahssy brook reflicts th’ day, 
with sidges, worruks its weedy 


Besoide yon straggling fince that skirts th’ way 
With blossomed furze, unprofitably gay, 
There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
Th’ village master taught his little school. 

And I was informed that tradition had 
ascribed to this spot the location of the 
village school where the boy Goldsmith 
was educated. 

My companion and I walked away 
up the rocky lane and found a seat 
on a grassy bank in the shadow of 
a stone wall. Before and below us sloped 
a long hill, down which ran a lane edged 
in with wild daisies and shamrock, with 
here and there a wild rose bush or some 
straggling wild red poppies. This was 
the very spot, my companion informed 
me, where the poet played as a boy, on 
evenings when the sun went down. 

Swate was th’ sound, whin oft at avening’s 
close, 

Up yonder hill th’ village murmur rose; 

There, as I passed with careless steps and slow 

The mingling notes came softened from below; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung— 

My companion led me through a suc- 
cession of lanes and paths to a long, 
squatty building of thatch, around and 
within which a considerable crowd of men 
and boys had congregated. I knew their 
purpose when I read the sign above the 
door. It was the “Three Jolly Pigeons,” 
where similar crowds met in Goldsmith’s 
boyhood days, and where 
News much older than their ale went ’round. 

Our arrival at the inn brought out the 
entire contingent of loafers, all of whom 
solemnly arranged themselves in front of 
tle door and allowed themselves to be 
pliotographed. 
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The ‘‘ Three Jolly Pigeons ’’ 


“* Where statesmen talked with looks profound 
And news much older than their ale went ‘round.” 


The old millstone had been brought 
from the ruins of the mill and buried in 
the ground at the door of “The Pigeons,” 
where it was always on view. 

“Not only supposed to be but it is the 
t-dentical shtone of th’ ould mill,” the 
proprietor said with pride in his voice. 
And he added that “over there in the 
trees,” on a sloping hill to the east was 
still standing 
Th’ dacent church that topped th’ neighb’ring 

hill. 

My driver, who had apparently just 
awakened from a dream in the sunshine, 
drove slowly up from the rocky lane where 
I had left him. I shook hands round and 
took my seat on the jaunting-car. We 
drove up the lane and passed again the 
ruins of the Goldsmith house. The geese 
were still wading and sipping in the pool, 
and summer insects sang in the blooming 
grass. All else seemed asleep. 

On the summit of the hill we stopped 
again. Far away in front, resting in the 


quiet of an ancestral grove, and shut out 
from the world by great stone walls, was 
an ancient home of a gentleman; sprin- 
kled over the long hillsides on either 
hand, and nestling in little groups in the 
valleys, were little stone houses with 
roofs of thatch; immediately below us, on 
the grassy hillside, was all that remained 
of Auburn, the Deserted. Village. 

The white roads stretched away into 
the distance. Long shadows began to 
appear across the fields of daisies and 
poppies. We heard in the distance the 
occasional braying of a donkey and the 
faint cackling of geese. Pigs and goats 
moved about the’ rocky lanes; now and 
then an old man or an old woman could 
be seen walking slowly along. Low- 
backed cars crawled along between gray 
stone fences up the long hills that 
stretched away beyond our sight. 

This was the very heart of Ireland— 
there could be no mistake about it. 
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The Poetry of George Sylvester Viereck 


An Appreciation 


By Leonard D. Abbott 


ality and the beauty of in- 

evitable technique consti- 

tutes genius, then George 
Sylvester Viereck has won his right to the 
title. His Nineveh and Other Poems* is a 
remarkable achievement, considered from 
any point of view. When considered in 
the light of its author’s youth and tradi- 
tions it is nothing less than astounding. 
Viereck is hardly more than a boy. His 
twenty-two years rest lightly on his 
shoulders. He was born in Germany, and 
has lived in this country for only ten 
years. His first literary work—poems, 
stories and plays—was done in German, 
and for awhile his literary choice vacil- 
lated between the two countries. Ludwig 
Fulda, the German playwright, wanted to 
save him for his native land, and carried 
some of his poems back to Germany, 
where they have been published by the 
famous firm of Cotta, in Stuttgart. On 
the other hand, Arthur Symons, the Eng- 
lish critic, and Richard Watson Gilder, 
the first American editor to print Vier- 
eck’s poems, both advised him to use 
English as his medium of expression. At 
the present time, his choice has fallen 
definitely on the English language. He 
has published a book of plays in English ;f 
he has an English novel in the press; and 
in his new poems he assumes the guise of 
a suppliant kneeling at the throne of 
English Poesy. 

James Huneker and Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, to whom Viereck’s plays and Eng- 
lish poems are respectively dedicated, 
were among the first to recognize his 
genius. “His imaginative verse,” Mr. 
Huneker has written, “is shot through 
with the splendors of Heine, Swinburne 
and Keats.” It is in William Ellery 
Leonard, however, himself a poet of dis- 


F to take world-old moods 

and to invest them with the 

I glamor of authentic person- 
(cS) 





*NINEVEH AND OTHER PokMs. By George 
Sylvester Viereck. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

+A GAME AT LovE AND OTHER P ays. Bren- 
tano’s. 


tinction, that Viereck has found his most 
enthusiastic eulogist. At Viereck’s age, 
says Mr. Leonard, Goethe and Byron had 
not done so well. “In maturity of art,” 
he continues, “I know not where to find 
his parallel in English letters, unless in 
the Rowley Poems of the marvelous boy 
who perished in his pride.” And Mrs. 
Amelia von Ende, a German-American 
critic of rare discernment, has registered 
her conviction that, considering both the 
youth and the bi-lingual achievement of 
Viereck, he must be pronounced “a phe- 
nomenon unparalleled in the history of 
the world’s literature.” More conserva- 
tive estimators of his work feel its un- 
questionable power. Thomas Hardy and 
the Poet-Laureate of England have paid 
their tributes. A London edition of his 
poems is in course of preparation. 
Viereck challenges comparison with the 
masters, and it is not unreasonable to 
predict that the title of “world-poet,” with 
which his American publishers have an- 
nounced his poems, will soon be incon- 
testably his. 

Not inappropriately the emphasis of 
Viereck’s critical interpreters has been 
laid upon his youth. The dominant qual- 
ity in all his work is youth—the divine 
fire of youth, passionate, unrestrained. 
His main inspiration has been erotic, and 
his masters are Swinburne and Oscar 
Wilde. But united with this passionate 
impulse is to be found a no less unmis- 
takable intellectual spirit—a spirit in- 
tensely modern. If Wilde and Swinburne 
have left their impress on his mind, so 
also have Nietzsche, Ibsen and Shaw. 

His very audacity is born of radiant 
youth. In that preface to his poems, for 
instance, in which he links his name with 
that of Wagner as an artistic pioneer, 
and pleads for a new metrical freedom 
within form based upon the “rhythmic 
individuality” of each entire poem, we 
feel the urgent spirit of youth. In that 
abandon to the intensity of the moment, 
which finds its most vivid expression in 
poems which the Anglo-Saxon mind is 
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bound to regard as “immoral”, is still 
evident, above all else, the flaming spirit 
of youth. 

Three qualities, he has said himself, a 
work of art must possess before it can be 
accounted great. First, emotional inten- 
sity, or a “story” that grips us; second, 
form befitting its content; and third, that 
symbolic s‘gnificance which makes it rep- 
resentative of universal experience. In 
his own work he has more than fulfilled 
this threefold test. 

The emotional content of h‘s poetry 
is peculiarly his own. As formative in- 
fluences in his development, the name of 
Poe must be added to those already men- 
tioned. Maeterlinck, too, has touched 
the spirit of this poet, and, in his nether 
moods, Verlaine and Baudelaire. But 
everywhere one feels the evidences of 
authentic individuality. He has brought 
a new attitude to the interpretation of 
American life, and it may be sa‘d of him 
that he is the first fore‘gn-born American 
to add an original note to American let- 
ters. No other poet has seen New York 
as he has seen it: 

Huge steel-ribbed monsters rise into the air= 

Her Babylonian towers, while on high 

Like gilt-scaled serpents glide the swift trains 

by, 
Or underfoot creep to their secret lair. 
A thousand lights are jewels in her hair, 

The sea her girdle and her crown the sky: 

Her life-blood. throbs, the fevered pulses fly; 
Immense, defiant, breathless, she stands there 
And ever listens in the ceaseless din 

Waiting for him, her lover who shall come, 

Whose singing lips shall boldly claim their 

own 

And render sonant what in her was dumb, 
The splendor and the madness and the sin, 

Her dreams in iron and her thoughts of 

stone. 

None of our American poets, unless it 
he Poe, could have given us that strange 
pageant of our metropolitan life, Nineveh, 
with its exotic touches, its weird imagery, 
its shuddering horror. 

The Hudson’s mighty waters lave 

In stern caress thy granite shore, 
And to thy port the salt sea wave 

Brings oil and wine and precious ore. 
Yet if the ocean in its might 

Should rise confounding stream and bay, 
The stain of one delirious night 

Not all the tides can wash away. 

Thick pours the smoke of thousand fires, 

Life throbs and beats relentlessly— 
But lo, above the stately spires 

Two lemans: Death and Leprosy. 


What fruit shall spring from such embrace? 
Ah, even thou wouldst quake to hear! 

He bends to kiss her loathsome face, 
She laughs—and whispers in his ear. 


Sit not too proudly on thy throne, 
Think on thy sisters, them that fell; 
Not all the hosts of Babylon 
Could save her from the jaws of hell. 


The same creative and authentic indi- 
viduality is stamped upon all his poetry. 
[ find it in “The Dumb Idol” and in 
“Love in Dreamland’’—dim visionings of 
a mysterious love. I find it, too, in idol- 
atrous verses to Kakodaimon, and in the 
richly-emblazoned “Ballad of Sin.” Even 
when he deals with ordinary themes his 
treatment carries distinction. The end- 
ing of love is a tale that has been told ten 
thousand times, but seldom in lines at 
once so simple and so strong as these: 


The Book of Love is closed and sealed 
With iron signet, and the night 

Has smothered with her agate shield 
The torches of delight. 


The quality of Viereck’s technique is 
best summed up in the word inevitable. 
His style, like his emotion, seems a veri- 
table part of him—a spontaneous emana- 
tion. He hardly seems to have to labor 
with his style as other mortals do. He 
trusts to instinct, and h’s instinct is un- 
erring. His best lines may be said to 
have achieved what he thinks should be 
every true poet’s aim—‘finality of ex- 
pression.” He knows how to create a 
mood and to sustain it. He has the 
power to impregnate us with color, and 
one feels of some of his poems that if 
they were paintings they would be flam- 
ing reds and sumptuous purples, that they 
would glow under bright sunlight, that 
they would dazzle us. But he also knows 
how to communicate the mystic sense 
and the half-lights of receding mystery. 
Here are dense groves hidden from the 
sun, faint will-o’-the-wisps trembling over 
marsh-land, the shimmer of decay. For 
the most part he has chosen to use time- 
honored metrical forms. But he interests 
us most when he leaves the beaten tracks 
of tradition and ventures on experi- 
mental forms, as in “A Spring Blessing” 
and “The Three Sphinxes.” 

This poetry is universal in its symbol- 
ism. The Aiogyne and Aiander, the 
Hadrian and Antinous, of Viereck’s muse 
are eternal types.  Disillusioned hero- 
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worshippers in every age will understand 
the meaning of “When Idols Fall.” So 
long as friends are fickle the sentiments 
expressed in “Friendship” will have en- 
during significance. There are few of us 
who have not stood, bewildered, before 
the riddle of “The Sphinx.” 

It has been well said that all genuine 
art is autobiography, and that all genuine 
life is express‘on. In the deepest sense, 
Viereck’s poetry is but the transcript of 
a human spirit struggling to realize itself, 
and to express in art all that it has felt. 
This young poet has set out in search of 
the “soul” as a pilgrim who seeks the 
shrine of Truth. At times he has seen 
the heavenly vision, and again his feet 
have been cut by the stones. It is as if 
some grave destiny had set the burden 
on his shoulders, and he could not cast 
it off. Confronted by the impenetrable 
face of the “gray, silent Sphinx beside 
the stream”, he cries: 

O strange beyond the strangest fears 

And hopes and ancient questionings, 

That I who am so young in years 

Have loved the oldest of all things! 

It is significant that the stress of all 
Viereck’s poetry rests on the passional 
side of life. It is here, perhaps, that his 
spirit is most al’en to the Puritanism that 
has thus far dominated American life. 
But it is also here that he is most power- 
ful and sincere. Nature herself has in- 
separably linked the passional instinct 
with the artistic instinct. The master- 
poets, from Horace and Catullus down 
to Swinburne and D’Annunzio, bear tes- 
timony to the truth of this statement 
Our own Whitman scandalized a conti- 
nent with his “Ch‘ldren of Adam”, but 
his Leaves of Grass lives—unexpurgated. 
Viereck has given us but a new phase of 
the eternal and universal moods of pas- 
sion, and the worth of his gift lies in its 
strange commingling of the older pagan 
spirit and the moral consciousness of our 
latter day. He cannot ke pagan only. 
The pagans, in the old sense, are gone 
forever. He is pagan with conscience 
added. He fi‘ngs himself into the vortex 
of passion, only to extricate himself from 
its swirling eddies. He snatches the 
physical delights only to realize that what 
he seeks is—beyond! Into the most pas- 
sionate of all his poems, “Love Trium- 
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From a drawing by M. de Zayas, cartoonist 
for the New York “‘ Worli”’ 
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phant”, steals, most significantly, the re- 
frain: 

My feverish fingers shall seek and glide 

Until at the last I hold the soul. 

But the soul eludes him even in the 
moment that he seems to grasp it. The 
very complexity of his nature turns his 
quest into vanity and vexation. In him 
are mingled the three great conflicting 
currents that go to make up our civiliza- 
tion. He is Teuton, Christian and Greek 
—Greek in his love of beauty, Christian 
in his consciousness of sin, Teuton in the 
critical spirit that strives to disentangle 
the secret threads of emotion and 
thought. He seeks Hellas, and the 
shadow of the Cross falls across his path. 
He attempts to wreathe the roses of 
beauty with the crown of thorns, but a 
monster from the Northern woods— 
Introspection—hurls him into the abyss. 
Thus the smile of love turns into a gri- 
mace. 

I have sought Love, and sought him every- 

where; 

Once in a wood I saw his gleaming hair 

Flash from afar, but drawing nearer found 

A startled satyr leaping from his lair. 

The note of disillusionment—‘O beau- 
tiful love, O dream that is dead!”—is 
sounded with increasing frequency in 
these pages. Satiety and disgust over- 
take him. Ina spirit of sheer reaction 
he turns to Golgotha, seeking solace in 
religion. But his nature is not religious 
—in the ordinarily accepted sense—it is 
not theological at all. And so he turns 
once more—this time to a domain which 
he has known from afar and now craves 
to enter. He directs his steps toward 
the “Magic City” of Art, with awe-struck 
gaze fixed on its shining pinnacles. His 
apostrophe to “All-embracing, eternal 
Art”, with its gorgeous imagery, its his- 
toric sweep, is like a tapestry fashioned 
to deck the chambers of the mind. Out 
of the void appears the image of the 
“sightless minstrel” of prehistoric Greece 
—Sappho, too, “who wove song’s death- 
less garland from her tears and from her 
shame,” and the white face of Catullus 
peering through the night. Next we catch 
a glimpse of the Parthenon and of sculp- 
tured glories. The poet mounts to 


higher and higher flights of eloquence: 


Thus onward still 
I trace the proud creative will; 
I see the heaven-inspired throng 
Press further in its purpose strong, 
Watch Raphael ply his brush, and know 
The mind of Michelangelo! 
Flung out by art’s divinest discontent, “4 
New stars adorn the firmament, 
Great Shakespeare’s glory burns, 
And Goethe in his orbit turns 
Above the deep horizon line 
Where Wagner’s rising light will 4 
shine. 


Adown the stream my fancy sweeps, 
Where stately temples crown the steeps. 
I sail through purple seas 
With strange illumined argosies; 
Flames of kindling supernal, 
Flowers of beauty eternal 
Burst on the eye; 
And dimly in a vista I descry 
Pale, ghostlike souls of men that stray 
Through some mysterious dream- 
land’s avenues 
And know not whether life or death 
to choose. 


Half seen through veils of shifting smoke ' 
Delicate fairy forms 
And phantoms come in hovering swarms; 
Shapes that never were on earth 
And never shall have mortal birth 
Art’s magic spells evoke! ' 


In a companion-poem, which surges on 
with the same overwhelming sweep of 
artistic emotion, the poet prostrates him- 
self at the gate of a vast cathedral that 
consecrates the heart of his Magic City: 


This is the home of high Teutonic speech 
Where beauty’s sacred fire forever glows. 
Upon the Edda’s broad foundation rose 

The soaring columns vaulted each to each. 

And Goethe, Shakespeare, Ibsen reach 

Their spans across the hall: 
And over all 
A dome that holds the light, 
The Over-Man, whose message mystical 
Bade us be bold and laugh and seize 
delight, 
Before he vanished into endless night 
At Zarathustra’s call! 


Of song is made the painted windows’ sheen, 
The lustre of the lamps, 
The tapestries shot through with threads 


of gold: 
On each his own design some singer 
stamps, 
The very stones have voices, that pro- 
claim 


The Magic City and uphold 
Her deathless fame. 


The Holy of Holies is this place; 
Some hanging that the wall may grace 
To weave with care, 
Or with the smoking censer pace, 
Or do least service in that blessed throng 
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Is to claim kinship with God’s saints and 
wear 
The martyr’s crown of song. 

Even yet, however, the poet’s quest is 
not ended. ‘Though he be lifted into the 
seventh heaven of adoration, there is still 
the battle of his own soul to be fought. 
The golden domes and temples of the 
Magic City may inspire his muse, but 
they cannot touch his heart with the 
poignancy of personal experience. It is 
inevitable that he should return once 
again to love as the master-passion, if 
only to make a final reckoning. The 
sense of final and irreparable disenchant- 
ment in love he has most powerfully 
tried to convey in “The Three Sphinxes”, 
his last, and in some respects, his great- 
est poem. It shows us Eros, youngest 
and oldest among the gods, face to face 
with the “three stern sisters of the mys- 
tery”—the Egyptian Sphinx, the Theban 
Sphinx and the Babylonian Sphinx. The 
first, “the wisest of the Sphinxes”, is 
“limbed like the panther, featured like 
a man”; the second, the Theban, “of 
maid and lion strangely wed”, the third, 
the Babylonian, “a pinioned Sphinx 
human in naught.” Each is the symbol 
of a different kind of earthly love, and 
from each Eros implores an answer to 
the eternal riddle of love. They give him 
soul-stirring rhetoric, but no answer. In 
disgust, he breaks his scepter and his 
bow across his knee, and turns away, 
crying out: 

The triple mirror are you of my shame, 

Half-beast are two, one wholly beast, in 

each 
Is something bestial, and your wings’ winds 
choke 
Within my heart the unadulterate flame. 


The three Sphinxes, “mighty murmur- 
ing”, point heavenward to God, who 
“joining flesh and spirit made a beast the 
mansion of the soul.” 


And lo, the spring’s breath faded from Love’s 
charm, 
The sunshine from his hair, 
And in his arm 
The arrows turned to rods. 
He heeded not the silent years that 
crawl 
Like uncouth spiders. Weary, cynical, 
Self-conscious, disenchanted he stood there, 
The oldest and the saddest of the gods. 


But the element of sex is rooted too 
deeply to be thus summarily dismissed. 
It has penetrated practically everything 


that the poet has written, from the great 
epic panels, “The Eternal Man” and 
“The Eternal Woman”, down to his son- 
nets and quatrains. Not merely the love 
of man for woman fascinates and en- 
thrals him, but all that indefinable mag- 
netism, those subtle affinities, that draw 
us one to another. His audacity of 
treatment, his nakedness of vision, have 
already called down imprecations upon his 
head. Yet his art in most cases justifies 
his themes; and he could not give us 
the true transcript of himself without 
giving us this, the deepest that he has 
felt. There is nothing lascivious in his 
poetry, nothing of the libertine and sen- 
sualist, as ordinarily understood. On the 
contrary, a very genuine distaste for all 
that goes to degrade and befoul life is 
everywhere evident. Somehow I cannot 
but apply to him the words that one of 
his own literary creatures uses, in speak- 
ing of Balzac: “It was evil that attracted 
him most. He absorbed it . . . per- 
haps because there was so little of it in 
his own make-up.” 

It would be idle to deny that Viereck 
shows decadent tendencies. There are 
times when he deliberately chooses the 
morbid. Some of his moods are irre- 
sponsible. Even the consummate literary 
art of such a poem as “The Haunted 
House” can hardly redeem the grossness 
of the subject. Yet even his nether 
moods have an elfin spirit that lends him 
wings and carries him sunward from the 
depths. He is as one who wanders 
through the borderland of our human ex- 
perience, responding in one mood to 
normal motives and in another to voices 
that only he can hear and that call to 
him from a world beyond our ken. In 
his wayward moments he is’ a faun, a 
wood-sprite, not so much immoral as un- 
moral. Or shall we say that, like Peter 
Pan, whom he adores, he is “half human 
and half bird”? 

It is the sunny, youthful spirit that 
glorifies his art. If his last word were 
but the old message of disillusionment 
and cynicism, we should perforce turn 
away, if only to seek more cheerful coun- 
sel. But something has kept him from 
sinking into the sullen pit of despair. In 
spite of all disenchantment he fights on. 
Love has disappointed him, but perhaps 
because he has never realized its highest 
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form. The joy of art endures, and with 
it the joy of all the intellectual inherit- 
ance of the ages. Above all, that joy 
in creation by virtue of which, as a mas- 
ter-craftsman, he stands above passion 
and above his work, increases in intensity 
through the years. There is a “strong 
man’s goal” to which he aspires: 
To rule and to enjoy, to hold command 
Over both things and spirits, to enjoy 
All pleasant sounds and all sweet gifts, yet 
strive 
Untiring, ever upward to that sun 
Which no world-master’s blind despotic will, 
But his own hand, with more than Titan 
strength, 

Unto the utmost firmament has flung. 

His forthcoming novel amplifies the 
same thought in plain prose. The book 
marks a departure from the worn ways 


of sex. It sounds a note of vital, active 
effort. “It is work”, says one of the 
characters, “that gives meaning to life”, 
and the hero of the story exclaims: “*Pas- 
sion may grip us by the throat momen- 
tarily; upon our backs we may feel the 
lashes of desire and bathe our souls in 
flames of many hues; but the joy of 
activity is the ultimate passion.” 

With this note we may fittingly take 
leave, for the time being, of George Syl- 
vester Viereck. His own achievement is 
the best commentary on the words 
quoted. Verily, the joy of activity has 
flowered in this poet’s life. His restless 
spirit has already accomplished much. 
And conquer new 


worlds! 


now he goes on to 


Another View of Viereck 


By William A. Bradley 


Reprinted from the 


ECAUSE Leonard D. Abbott is an 

editor of “Current Literature,” on 

the staff of which Mr. Viereck 

holds a place—that of dramatic 
critic—there may be those who will feel 
that not a little of the personal element 
has entered into Mr. Abbott’s estimate of 
Viereck’s poetic genius. It might there- 
fore be well to quote some part of a 
recent article by W. A. Bradley, whose 
stern critical sense, as most of our read- 
ers know, precludes in most instances 
any tendencies to undue leniency. Of 
Viereck Mr. Bradley writes: 

It is obvious that Mr. Viereck has felt deep- 
ly the influence of Swinburne, and through 
him, if not directly, that of Baudelaire. Yet 
Swinburne and Baudelaire represent, after all, 
little more than a revival of Byronism in ro- 
mantic poetry. They are but re-embodiments 
of the Manfred ideal, with this difference, 
that, whereas the Byronic hero is a great 
criminal, they are great sinners, 

Now, the soul of this phase of romanticism 
is as fleeting and evanescent as that of the 
Byronic phase; already it seems a little anti- 
quated. This is why we could wish that Mr. 
Viereck had, in his formative period, come 
less exclusively under the influence of the 
poets of neo-romanticism. Men of his gen- 
eration are already, in the subsidence of ro- 
mantic revolt, beginning to find, partly 


“Times Saturday Book Review” 


through a wider literary scholarship, the pos- 
sibility of a broader and more humanistic 
philosophy of life. Cynicism, weariness, dis- 
enchantment—the things which it was so re- 
cently the fashion to profess—already seem as 
archaic as the costumes of our fathers and 
mothers, and have given place, if not to ideal 
enthusiasm and the zest of an earlier period 
of the world’s youth, at least to an attitude of 
sober delight or philosophical acceptance. 

Meanwhile, it would be impossible to deny 
to Mr. Viereck, in the restricted field of lyri- 
cal verse, an achievement none the less re- 
markable because it is fraught with distinct 
and manifold echoes of an immediate lyrical 
past. He has caught, as all young poets must 
of necessity catch, the last dying strain of a 
song receding into the past of time, and for 
a moment he has prolonged it. He has fan- 
ned again the smoldering embers of old pas- 
sions and has now and then almost succeeded 
in making them seem the divine fire. But all 
this is illusory, and we must look for some- 
thing more individual in Mr. Viereck to prove 
the promise that he has been heralded as 
holding forth. And with true critical insight 
into his own gift he has himself given the 
clue to his present achievement. There can 
be no question that he possesses in a high 
degree that quality of finality which he ac- 
cepts as the ultimate criterion of art. One 
may find in his verse not a few defects of dic- 
tion, of grammar, of prosody, but these things 
are the less noticeable in him because of a 
natural plasticity of phrase within the rigid 
mold of metricism. 
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Critics have laid special stress upon the pas- 
sion and color and movement of his poetry, 
upon its dynamic force of emotion, upon the 
sensuousness, now harsh, now suave, of his 
imagery. Certainly Mr. Viereck possesses 
these things in a striking degree, but we pre- 
fer, as more fundamental, to dwell upon his 
idealism, upon the manner in which his poems 
seem to take shape in his mind and spring 
into life, not through beautiful words or se- 
ductive images alone, but through the active 
operation of the intellect. For, sensuous as 
Mr. Viereck’s verse may seem in its expres- 
sion, it is, we believe, rather intellectual than 
sensuous in its origin. Every poem is the em- 
bodiment of a distinct idea, and it is this idea 
that dominates and controls the poem, dic- 
tating its form, gauging the precise degree of 
passion, the individual shade of coloring ap- 
propriate to it. Hence, in spite of the speed 
and apparent abandon of his inspirational 
method of composition, there is very little 
surplusage in his verse, very little yielding to 
the allurements of sound and color for their 


own sake. 


With this artistic integrity there goes also 
a little of that audacity which is as eager to 
prove its control over the material modes of 
art under its manipulation as it is to show 
how the world of moral ideas can be re- 
molded imaginatively without loss of poetic 
truth. Mr. Viereck, in his eagerness for ab- 
solute finality or plasticity of expression and 
feeling, has attempted to evolve .freer forms 
of verse in which old rules and restrictions 
are ignored or deliberately violated. As usual, 
this attempt is less successful than interesting. 
The sense of effort and constraint is far more 
manifest in these poems than in those in 
which the poet accepts the ordinary forms of 
versification. 

We fancy that, with his fine poetic endow- 
ment, it will not be long before he realizes 
that he is following a false lead in this, and 
makes the same return to the traditional 
ideals of poetic art that we see in the rever- 
sion of such a leader of Symbolism as Henri 
de Regnier to the standards of Ronsard. 


Viereck a Hohenzollern 


A Fact that Adds a Significant Interest to the Poet’s Career 


HE information has come from an 

authentic source that George Syl- 

vester Viereck is a grandson of 

William the Great of Germany, 
his father having been the son of the 
Emperor and a_ well-known popular 
actress, Edwina Viereck. This makes 
the poet a cousin of the present Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 

Viereck’s father became a _ Socialist, 
and was banished from Berlin under the 
edict issued by Bismarck. He went back 
in 1884, and engaged actively in folitics 
and journalism. Twelve years ago he 
came to this country, and is still living 
here, publishing a paper of his own, the 


“Vorkampfer.” His son has been grad- 
uated from the College of the City of 
New York. 

George Sylvester Viereck recently said, 
in an interview with Mr. Otis Notman: 

“IT would rather have written Nineveh than 
be the German Emperor. I would rather 
have written the Game at Love than be 
President of the United States—and I would 
rather have conceived The House of _ the 
Vampire, my forthcoming novel, than be Czar 
of all the Russias.” : 

After all, egotism is strong in youthful 
genius—if such be the quality that gives 
Viereck’s work the new note, strange 
to our custom and day. 














The City Moon 


By Erwin Clarkson Garrett 


B Gag toe the hurrying, lighted city, 
Through the grinding rush and roar, 
High o’er brick and stone and coping 
We are seeing you once more. 


Paler, fainter—cold, uncanny— 
Where the wires swing on high, 

And the twenty stories tower 
Blocked and black against the sky. 


Surely—no, we’re only dreaming, 
You are not the moon we knew 

When we watched the wild waves rushing 
’Gainst the gorge and driving through, 


Till the foam as molten silver, 
Till the spray as dancing fire, 
Sped the dormant blood within us 
To the Land of Our Desire. 


You are not the moon that watched us 
Where the lone lean shadows lie 

O’er the jewel-studded snow-field, 
*Neath the blue-black winter sky. 


You are not the moon that broadened 
Silver paths across the sea, 

Till the scintillating ocean 
Danced in joyous ecstasy: 


Till the rock-bound bight before us, 
Like a dream-enchanted bay, 

Broke in brimming, golden goblets, 
Romped and roared and rolled away. 


You are not the moon that lingered 
Where the lake-side birches rise 

Tier on tier in gleaming whiteness 
O’er the star-reflected skies: 


Nor the harvest moon that mellowed 
Sea and cliff and hill and plain, 
Soothing care and disappointment— 
Bringing cherished days again. 


We renounce you—wan and withered— 
"Bove the walls of brick and stone: 

They may have you—they may keep you— 
You are not the moon we've known, 
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Does Writing Pay ? 


The Question from an English Point 
of View 


By A. Tegnier 


HIS is no article on literary 


technics or leading princi- 
ples. It is an economic in- 


(S 2) quiry and dissertation on the 

gains, wages, income, call it 

what you will, of the rank 

and file of the writing profession. It is 

wholly concerned with the dollars and 

cents, the loaves and the fishes. It treats 

of the average income of the average 
literary worker. 

It is evident at the start that there are 
two points which greatly determine the 
monetary rewards in any profession; to 
wit, training and capital. In the literary 
“line,” to use a commercialism, two more 
have to be taken into account—the initia- 
tive to produce the work, and the supply 
of workers. 

Now, the calling of the literary pro- 
fession is open to Jack and Jill. No spe- 
cial training has to be gone through, and 
no examinations are demanded by stat- 
ute concerning either literary abilities or 
moral and intellectual character. Indeed, 
there have been, and are, literary “lions,” 
who, we know, have as little inkling of 
the rules of grammar as of the ethics of 
moral and social conduct. 

No capital is required to start on ex- 
cept a modest disbursement for pen, ink, 
paper and stamps, plus, perhaps, that 
most important adjunct to success, the 
typewriter. 

The writer’s initiative to work, the de- 
sire, the joy, of seeing his “stuff” in print, 
even if it brings him in not a penny, but 
only a copy of the publication using it, 
counts in the summing up. His copy 
goes to the make-up, thus eliminating a 
certain amount, even if it be small, of paid 


copy. 


As to the supply of writers? May it 
not be said to be illimitable, and conse- 
quently reinforced in great numbers? It 
is also augmented by those who do their 
writing in their spare time, and thought- 
fully obtain their incomes from other 
sources, utilizing their checks from lit- 
erary proceeds toward purchasing the 
“joys” and generous luxuries of living. 

However, notwithstanding this free 
pass into the land of letters, there are 
certain characteristics which the writer 
must have before he can earn even a 
competence wherewith to buy bread and 
cheese. These are—brains for the busi- 
ness ; a fair amount of cleverness and ver- 
satility ; and—an exceedingly large meas- 
ure of industry and applicability. 

In the brains lie either the intuitive 
methods of the born writer, or the essen- 
tials of him who trains himself to the 
work ; trains himself toward the selection 
and treatment of his subjects, and their 
disposal in the most suitable market. 
And this last feature is the most impor- 
tant of all. In the other professions when 
a man once understands his work and 
routine he can accomplish both with very 
little mental effort, and still less sense of 
having applied himself. But the writer, 
in particular the fiction writer, who falls 
into the groove of production, soon finds 
his work growing stale and its market 
value speedily depreciating. 

It is the applying of one’s self, the dis- 
covery and utilizing of fresh methods of 
treatment, that ultimately bring in the 
most comforting checks and permanent 
connections. Freshness of ideas and 
their presentation mean continued suc- 
cess. 

Against this, however, there has to be 
placed the severe mental strain incurred, 
and the relapses into ill health, when little 
or no work is done. It must be kept in 
mind, too, that it is only for work actually 
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done—not for mere routine, office work— 
that the writer is paid; he is unlike many 
of his competitors in the manuscript mar- 
ket, who draw incomes from their busi- 
nesses, their official posts, or annuities or 
retiring allowances from Government or 
business and municipal offices. 

And when the average literary man has 
totaled the financial return from his pen 
he finds how exceedingly deceptive is the 
rate of payment. 

He has had to cajole, to force, himself 
to work, necessity compelling him, not- 
withstanding his doctor orders him to 
refrain. After some considerable diffi- 
culty he selects what he thinks a “sure 
thing,’ considers it from the different 
standpoints of treatment, chooses his 
method at last; and then sets about put- 
ting forth his best in the best and most 
attractive order. Acceptance follows 
from his editor; then, after two to four 
months, a proof; then, four weeks later, 
more probably four months, he gets a 
check for forty or fifty dollars, which he 
most thankfully endorses. 

“Jove! Fifty dollars for scribbling a 
few pages of imagination!” quoth the 
man in the street in envy. But the point 
is, the writer has to keep it up—not per 
routine, but by means of fresh mental 
processes; and this in quick and regular 
succession, entailing no small nervous 
strain, whether he has joy in his work, 
or writes because he is a money grubber 
and write he must. 

The novelist may take five months to 
write and rev’se his story of seventy or 
eighty thousand words. Finally he gives 
it a last polish, and commits it to the ten- 
der mercies of the publisher. Often at 
the end of a twelvemonth he finds him- 
self not two hundred dollars in pocket, 
and waiting for the second rendering of 
accounts. Yet he must have meat and 
drink, house room and clothing; perhars 
he has a wife and family jogging his 
elbow. 

The average literary man has to work 
his eight hours a day at his desk in order 
to liquidate his bills. 

It was Carlyle, I think, who cynically 
averred writing is the last resource of the 
destitute. And Carlyle, of all men, ought 
to have known the truth! But perhaps 
this dyspeptic philosopher founded his 
opinion on his downright horror of B 
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mianism, that debonair carriage of the 
literary man in Queer Street. It gives him 
a brave front when he hath neither 
chateau, castle, yacht, motor car, nor 
church pew! 

It cannot be gainsaid that writing is 
much more poorly paid than any other 
profession save the artist’s, though the 
pleasures’ it affords are correspondingly 
greater. 

The days of Grub Street are gone to a 
very large extent. Samuel Johnson, Bor- 
row and Poe have demonstrated how 
poorly it was paid. Yet it cannot be 
truthfully said that the remuneration of 
the average writer has risen commensu- 
rately with the general advance along the 
line of wage earning. Although, mark 
you, good, sound work, tactfully pre- 
sented, brings in its monetary gains, yet 
the average literary worker, at most, sel- 
dom makes more than eight hundred dol- 
lars in the year. 

Does writing pay—viewed commer- 
cially ? 


From an American Standpoint 
By Joseph M. Rogers 


HERE being no actual statistics 
available to answer the actual ques- 
tion: does writing pay, the only 
resort is to the observations of 
editors. In twenty-five years of edi- 
torial work in Philadelphia, New York 
and elsewhere I have had tolerable facili- 
ties for getting information on this sub- 
ject. There are many thousands of per- 
sons engaged in regular employment upon 
newspapers and various periodicals, and 
most of them receive little more than a 
living wage. I think on the average that 
the reporter gets less than the compos- 
itor, the sub-editors certainly no more 
than the foremen in the mechanical de- 
partments. A few editors-in-chief or 
managing editors get large salaries— 
which they usually spend. Editors of 
independent fortune, whether active or 
retired, are few, and these have usually 
made money through avenues opened by 
newspaper connections rather than by 
writing. A very few writers of books 
make a living -independent of other in- 
come, 
The average young man has a great 
desire to become a reporter. There is a 
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fascination about the Bohemian life of a 
newspaperman that enthrals for a time. 
Then it becomes burdensome, though 
often only after it is too late to choose 
some other occupation. Newspaper work 
in itself is a good training for almost any 
sphere in life, and leads to success—if 
only one leaves it soon enough. Few 
do except those who are very obviously 
not fitted for it. 

But how about the man who, aside 
from any salaried connection, undertakes 
to make a living at literature ? 

There are many who attempt this: a 
few of whom succeed, but even these eke 
out a precarious existence. New York 
is the home of the free-lance writer be- 
cause opportunities are greatest there. I 
know of a few men who, by their peculiar 
talents, and wise precautions in years 
past, are able to live comfortably. One 
man has an extensive stock of clippings, 
which first and last contain about all of 
the information that is not to be found 
in the encyclopedias. He writes for 
nearly every publication in the country. 
He is to be found every afternoon at a 
great library, reading over the weeklies 
and monthliés from all parts of the coun- 
try, as well as some foreign ones. He 
knows his trade. He has a remarkable 
facility for adaptation, can write enter- 
tainingly and with an air of authority on 
almost any subject in the world. He has 
a fine presence, and gets many orders on 
personal solicitation. He writes usually 
not more than twelve hundred words on 
a subject, and often much less. In an 
afternoon he will have found hints in 
publications running all the way from a 
railway advertising monthly to an organ 
of chemical research or for the promotion 
of cooperage, sufficient for a dozen short 
articles. He writes these next morning 
and mails them; then at eleven o’clock 
begins his rounds with suggestions to 
various editors. He lives well and is the 
only free-lance I ever knew who did not 
aspire to a regular salaried position. He 
is not temperamentally fitted for that sort 
of thing, and is adapted to his own way 
of working. 

Against his experience could be named 
those of a hundred broken-down clergy- 
men, school teachers, doctors, newspaper- 
men, and a myriad of women, who are 
striving to make a living by their pens. 


It has been agonizing to deal with these 
people, many of whom are high-minded 
and earnest men and women, with no 
particular talent, and therefore, in their 
own estimation, literary persons. Almost 
the greatest misfortune that can befall 
the average young man or woman is to 
have a story or an article accepted by a 
well-known magaz‘ne. It arouses ambi- 
tions seldom fulfilled. It makes it dif- 
ficult tc pursue any regular occupation, 
and it gives a false estimate of ability. 
Many of the great failures in literature 
are those ‘who have early achieved a sin- 
gle or brief success. Fash’ons change in 
literature. The public, at least the edi- 
tors, want something new all the time. 
The person dependent for bread and but- 
ter on daily writing ‘s not likely to be 
inspired constantly, and I think there is 
no difference of opin‘on among editors 
that literature as a profession is so pre- 
carious as to deserve to be called a fail- 
ure. Those who have time after their 
ordinary pursuits to write, often produce 
better work than the professional. To 
them writing is a labor of love, and they 
are not cast down by many fa‘lures. The 
occasional success satisfies them. Litera- 
ture, as practised in this country, is almost 
entirely a trade: it seldom rises to the 
dignity of a profession. 


As to Literary Pensions 
By Albert S. Henry 


HE recent announcement that the 
T British Government had _ placed 

upon its civil pension list the naimes 

of several persons who have ren- 
dered distinguished services to literature 
is apt to raise among us on this side the 
Atlantic the question: Why does not our 
national government give like recognition 
to letters? It is true that in England 
the custom of granting literary pensions 
is an old one, and, perhaps, for one to 
urge the adoption of the practice in our 
own land would cause stern and unyield- 
ing democrats to cry “Anglomaniac.” But 
apart from the question of the propriety 
of imitating the ways of monarchy, there 
is another view of the matter of literary 
pens‘ons upon which a timely word may 
be spoken—the view which insists that 
it is the duty of the state to promote cul- 
ture and civilization. 
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One lesson at least is learned from the 
study of history: Nations are remem- 
bered best by the men of intellect which 
they produce. Commerce and war and 
politics are important factors in the 
world, no doubt, but their seasons come 
and go, and no trace of their action re- 
mains except in the recorded words of 
men. The student may. mark the course 
of the empires of Alexander and Cesar 
and point to effects in the modern 
world which may be legitimately attrib- 
uted to those far-off conquests, but we 
find the real life and meaning of Hellas 
and Rome in the poetry of Homer and 
Virgil. And as it has been with the an- 
cient states, so it will be with those which 
exist in our day. The secret of our life, 
with its aspirations, successes and failures 
will inevitably be found in our literature. 
For literature interprets life, and the man 
of letters is, after all, the keenest observer 
of humanity. Dealing professedly with 
the expression of thought, the writer 
must needs go straight into the depths 
of the heart to find his proper material. 
And so, in all times, poetry, drama, 
romance and philosophy have held within 
their pages the successive steps in the 
history of mankind. 

The American people, however, have 
given too little consideration to literature 
as one of the glories of the State. We 
read much and eagerly. We buy books 
liberally, and our patronage adds sub- 
stantial sums to the incomes of popular 
authors, native and foreign. But our 
recognition of letters through the medium 
of the state is practically nothing. The 
real test of our boasted culture is, 
whether or not we believe as a people in 
the power and permanent value of litera- 
ture. It will be admitted that there is no 
such popular belief in this country at 
present, and until there is we shall be 
properly chargeable with a certain intel- 
lectual rawness, which occasional oases of 
culture cannot hide. 

It is a shallow doctrine which declares 
that the writer receives what is due him 
from the sale of his books. Applied to 
the finest fruits of literature, the notion 


reduces itself to absurdity. Was Keats 
adequately rewarded for his inspired 
verse? Was Burns for his immortal 


songs, or Poe for his haunting stanzas? 
The answer is obvious, and to put forth 
a few rare examples of men who com- 
bined original genius with the art of 
coining their work into the money of the 
realm begs the question. While Dr. John- 
son maintained that no one but a fool 
ever wrote except for money, the history 
of literature is an eloquent testimonial to 
the contrary. The aim of the true man 
of letters is not money-getting, nor “the 
bubble reputation,” but something very 
different. In the words of that fine 
writer and sympathetic critic, Mr. William 
Winter: “The mission of the man of let- 
ters is to touch the heart; to kindle the 
imagination; to ennoble the mind. He 
is the interpreter between the spirit of 
beauty that is in nature and the general 
intelligence and sens‘bility of mankind. 
He sets to music the pageantry and the 
pathos of human life, and he keeps alive 
in the soul the holy enthusiasm of devo- 
tion to the ideal.” 

With a mission so unselfish, an ideal so 
high, there can be small wonder that the 
author, in prose and verse, so often fails 
to earn a decent income. His corn is not 
gathered into barns. The story or the 
poem or the drama, if conceived in the 
living fire of genius, is no longer the sole 
property of its creator, but, once given 
to the world, becomes a national heri- 
tage for all time. As culture spreads and 
deepens, it will be more and more per- 
ceived that the proper reward of literary 
genius should come through the State. 
We bestow millions in pensions on the 
soldiers who fight our battles, and it is 
not considered debasing for those who 
have suffered in the service of the com- 
mon weal to accept national aid. Why 
should there be any backwardness in 
spending the public money to aid those 
who devote their best strength to sweet- 
ening and humanizing life? It is, per- 
haps, the dream of a distant time, but, 
nevertheless, one is constrained to look 
hopefully to the future when literature 
will be a state concern, and when writers 
who add to our literary treasures will be 
secure from “toil, envy, want, the patron 
and the jail,” through the proper recogni- 
tion of an appreciative people. 
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In the World of Letters 


aa Some Literary Workers and Workshops 2 


Concerning the “Idiotic Area”’ 


One of the English newspapers dis- 
covered an error in Mr. Bryce’s James- 
town speech. It seems that the English 
Ambassador made some such statement 
as this: that in 1607 “Sir Walter Raleigh 
was a man of fifty-five; Sir Philip Sidney 
was a man of forty-nine; Pym a youth of 


“The Nation” defends Mr. Bryce 
against this somewhat petty caviling—a 
rather bad habit, by the way, of English 
editors, most of whom are over-fond of 
discovering small inaccuracies. “The 
Nation” prints an article on the “idiotic 
area” of the human brain; and we shall 
quote some of the more interesting por- 
tions : 





Arthur Heming 


Author and illustrator, whose new book, Spirit Lake, is reviewed in this 
number. Mr. Heming makes his own illustrations 


seventeen; Hampden a boy of seven; 
Cromwell a boy of eight. Says the Eng- 
lish paper: “how could anyone forget the 
heroic death of Sidney at Zutphen twenty 
years earlier?” 


“It is scarcely conceivable that any one could 
forget the circumstances of Sidney’s heroic 
death at Zutphen.” That is just the point. The 
youngest of us knew very well the story of 
Sidney, wounded to death, removing the bottle 
of water from his parched lips to hand it to a 
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dying soldier. Not only that, but Mr. Bryce 
probably knew just how much credence should 
be lent to Fulke Greville’s account of the inci- 
dent, and could point out passages in The Arcadia 
laudatory of just such acts of chivalry. But is 
there anything novel about the investigator 
of the theory of pure number who cannot sub- 
tract with acceptable accuracy, or the Shake- 


spearean scholar who cannot remember the 
name of Hamlet’s uncle, or the writer on 
rhetoric who trips up on the spelling of 


“queue”? Authors can never be depended upon 
to read their proofs well, for the reason that 
in the parts they are fond of emotion, plus 
vivid memory, makes them blind; while in the 
parts they are deadly tired of, indifference 
makes them equally blind. 





Arthur Heming 


On snow-shoes in the Canadian Northwest 


Psychologists have studied and tabulated the 
whimsicalities of the “idiotic area’ which 
makes us not only blind, but deaf and halt. 
The specialist in paleography, proceeding on 
recognized principles, can thus confidently go 
on correcting the mistakes of some scribe of 


a thousand years ago who wrote nobis when 
he should have written vobis, because nobis 


came on the preceding line, or put “Aetius” 
for “Stilicho” for the same reason. There are 
errors of transcription which occur with regu- 
larity and have been classified under such for- 
midable heads as haplography, dittography, etc. 
Poe heard the whispered word Lenore because 
he was quite ready to hear it, just as children 
and visitors at spiritualist seances see ghosts, 
and German metaphysicians, in moments of 
intense abstraction, drink vinegar for water and 
find it good. 
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All writers who create large galleries of 
portraits occasionally mix them up; or if they 
write long novels, forget towards the end what 
came at the beginning. Balzac, if we are not 
mistaken, is guilty of writing Rastignac when 
he meant De Marsay, and Thackeray was con- 
tinually confounding his Philips, Pendennises, 
and Warringtons. Sir Walter Scott had it 
called to his attention by his printer that it 
was wrong to say “the cutler replied,” because 
he had made that person go downstairs some 
time before; and corrected his proofs to read, 
“the cutler, who had in the meanwhile re- 
entered the room, replied.” It was Mark 
Twain's bitter complaint against James Feni- 
more Cooper that he permitted a ninety-foot 
houseboat descending the Susquehanna River 
to take curves fifty feet in length. 


Wallace Home, but Away Again 


Dillon Wallace, author of The Lure of 
the Labrador Wild, stayed within the 
bounds of civilization just long enough 
to finish work on his new books—the 





William Stearns Davis 


A brilliant historical novelist, whose Victor of 
Salamis has just appeared 


latest of which is a boys’ tale, Ungaza 
Bob—and then off again he rushed; this 
time to the Rocky Mountains, to get 
more material. He is planning to visit 
Mexico next; where he will go into the 
least familiar regions to study the wild 
Indian life that prevails there. 
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Mr. Wallace has abandoned his 
lawyer’s practice entirely, for the “wan- 
derlust” has him fast in its grip. Each 
time he comes back he is more enthusi- 
astic, more filled with the nomadic spirit. 


‘The Late Mrs. Yeigh 


Kate Westlake Yeigh, author of that 


delightful little tale, A Specimen Spinster, 





Kate Westlake Yeigh 


A writer of rare promise whose death was a sad 
loss in Canadian literary circles 


was the wife of Frank Yeigh, a well- 
known Canadian journalist. Mrs. Yeigh 
was a Canadian by birth; she was widely 
appreciated as a writer of short stories 
and sketches ; and was part owner of two 
‘Canadian papers to which she contributed 
numerous articles and editorials. She 
died a little over a year ago, beloved by 
a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, to whom her charm of personality, 
combined as it was with intellectual pow- 


ers of a rare order, could not do other 


than strongly appeal. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Yeigh’s last story—a tale of the 
Canadian Northwest—was never com- 
pleted. Mr. Yeigh has been asked to 
finish the manuscript, but hesitates to do 
so. He may, however, be persuaded to 
undertake the task a little later. 








The Duncan Conscience 


There is a little story told of Norman 
Duncan that is very interesting for what 
it shows of his character in the early 
days, when he was still under the strong 
influence of the sternly conscientious 
Covenanter discipline. 

Duncan was yet a slender lad when he was 
employed as assistant town clerk in a little 
town in Ontario. His remuneration was the 
princely sum of five dollars a week; but, after 
all, he was very young and the work and the 
hours were very light. 

Duncan worried about that salary a good 
deal. It didn’t strike him as being just right— 
and to Duncan, in those early years, not to 
be right was to be very wrong indeed, for he 
had been reared under the strictest sort of 
surroundings. He knew it was his duty to per- 
form his work properly, and he also knew that 
it was due to himself that a proper salary be 
paid. 

So one day he approached the chief clerk 
and, with some hesitation (for the clerk was 
an elderly gentleman who took a personal in- 





Marshall Putnam Thompson 


Author of a clever novel, The Lieutenant, 
the Girl, and the Viceroy 


terest in him), suggested that the amount of 
salary might with propriety be altered. 

The clerk looked at him for a few moments 
in dumb amazement. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Norm, that you 
want your salary changed?” he almost roared, 
at length. 

“Yes, sir,” said Norman bravely, “because 


” 
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Count Tolstoy 


More Simpson Cartoons 


From Lions, by Joseph Simpson, noticed in this number 
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“See here, Norman, isn’t your work light 
enough?” 

“Yes, sir, but—” 

“And you don’t have to stay around here, 
Duncan, more than two or three hours a day, 
do you?” 

“That’s so, sir, and—” 

“Then what I want to know, Norman Dun- 
can,” interrupted the old gentleman, coldly, 
“is what you mean by daring to tell me that at 
your age, and with this easy work, you want 
your salary raised.” . 

“That’s just it,” cried Duncan, eagerly; “it 
doesn’t seem that I’m doing right by taking 
so much money every week for doing almost 
nothing!” 

The old gentleman gasped—and did not de- 
crease his salary. ‘ 





Angelo Heilprin 


Well known as a scientist and author 


The beauty of it is that the boy Dun- 
can is predominant in the man Duncan. 
The author of The Mother and The Cruise 
of the Shining Light is not ashamed of 
confessing to a conscience; and he still 
does his work with a spirit that strives 
to produce only the best, without refer- 
ence to pecuniary reward. 


The Death of Professor Heilprin 


Professor Angelo Heilprin, the noted 
scientist and explorer, died in New York 
on July 17. He was by birth a Hun- 
garian, his native place being Satoralja- 
Ujhely, where he was born on March 31, 
1853. He was brought to the United 
States when he was three years of age, 
but went back to Europe for his educa- 


tion, making a special study of natural 
history. He returned to America, and 
from 1883 to 1892 held various profes- 
sorships in the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, in the meantime lec- 
turing regularly at the Wagner Institute, 
in the same city. 

His first book was published in 1884; 
he has issued many volumes since that 
time. Among his most popular works are 
Mont Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinique, 





Myra Kelley 
Author of The Isle of Dreams 


1903, and The Tower of Pelée, 1905. To 
obtain the material for the first of these 
Professor Heilprin ascended Mont Pelée 
less than a month after it had destroyed 
St. Pierre; and later he made other and 
still more dangerous ascents. 


As to Dual Pérsonalities 


Mrs. Margaret L. Woods firmly be- 
lieves in the phenomenon of dual per- 
sonality. And she takes no little pride 
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in having inspired such a storm of criti- 
cism and comment by her book, The 
Invader. Yet it is strange that a story of 
this kind should have been written amid 
the quiet and centuries-old peace of the 
ancient Temple Gardens. Someone asked 
Mrs. Woods: “How could you have 
been influenced to write so new, so al- 
must a revolutionary book in an atmos- 
phere of age and history?” 
The reply was characteristic: 





John Reed Scott 


Author of a stirring romance, Beatrix of Clare 


“Perhaps the old Temple has two per- 
sonalities, and I have written this book 
under the influence of one whose exist- 
ence has never before been suspected!” 


A New Lendon Author 

Running Horse Inn, just published, is a 
second novel by Alfred Tresidder Shep- 
pard, the young English author of The 
Red Cravat. Mr. Sheppard is a Londoner, 
born of a Devonshire  faimly, — but, 
strangely enough, a descendant of one of 
the early settlers of New England. He 
was educated at Rye College, and at 
Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire. When 
his school-days were over he entered the 
insurance business, spending his holidays 
on the continent. He contributed con- 


stantly to various periodicals, writing 
boys’ stories chiefly—and finally he wrote 
his first novel. It was his desire to at- 
tend Cambridge, but ill health prevented 
this. At the present time he is devoting 
himself entirely to literary work. 





An Oxford Degree for Grenfell 

The University of Oxford has con- 
ferred on Wilfred T. Grenfell the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine Causa Honoris. 
This is an unusual tribute, and is given 
in token of appreciation for Dr. Gren- 
fell’s services on the Labrador coast. 


Who Mabel Barnes-Grundy Is 

A great many readers have wondered 
who Mabel Barnes-Grundy, author of 
Hazel of Heatherland and Dimbie and I, 
might be. The word comes that she is 
an Englishwoman, and a_ semi-invalid, 
now living in Egypt. The news has an 
especial significance, for Dimbie and I, 
you will remember, was the story of an 
invalid, and a very tender and beautiful 
one at that. Its optimism and sweetness 
must surely reflect the personality of its 
author, whose gaiety and wit made her 
earlier story of Hazel so charming. 


The Fate of James’ First Story 

Mr. Howells is six years older than 
Henry James, and was an editor when 
Mr. James was first starting out on the 
career literary. By chance, James’ first 
short story fell into the hands of Mr. 
Howells, who recognized at once its qual- 
ity, and advised acceptance, saying, “ac- 
cept all we can get from this writer. Who 
is he? Has he ever done anything before? 
He is certain to do remarkable work.” 

The incident, it is pleasant to state, 
was the beginning of a life-long friend- 
ship between the men who now are 
America’s two most important writers. 
It recalls, too, a similar episode involv- 
ing Mr. Meredith and Thomas Hardy. 
Hardy’s first novel came to Meredith, 
who was then reading for a_ publisher. 
Meredith saw a certain power in the 
book, and sent for Hardy to come and 
see htm. The result was that the book 
was never published, but the advice that 
Meredith gave, and continued to give, 
helped the younger writer in the produc- 
tion of those after novels that reached 
their climax in Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 


—— 
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S Book Promises for the Fall 


What is Being Done among the Publishers 


usa Pree Si? sti | 


Fred M. White; By Neva’s 

IVaters, by John R. Carling ; 

The Welding, by Lafayette 
McLaws; Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret, by 
Roy Horniman; and The Cruise of the 
Make-Believes, by Tom Gallon. 

The same company will issue a new 
“Sidney” book, by Anna Chapin Ray, to 
be called Day: Her Year in New York. 
The pocket editions of the masterpieces 
of Dumas and Hugo, which were an- 
nounced for earlier publication, will not 
appear until some time in the late autumn, 
when a pocket edition of Jane Austen’s 
novels will also be issued. 

* ¢ @ 


MONG the fall publications 

of Little, Brown & Co. will 

A be: The Nether Millstone, by 
@ Y) 


On the presses of the Fleming H. 
Revell Company is a book about Poland: 
The Knight Among Nations, by Louis E. 
Van Norman, staff editor of the “Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews.” Mr. Van Nor- 
man spent some time in Poland, and 
found it a most delightful country. He 
writes enthusiastically and picturesquely, 
packing into his volume a wealth of de- 
scription, history and legend. Madame 
Modjeska, the actress, has prepared a 
pleasing introduction for the book. 

x * * 


Macmillan announcements for the fall 
include a novel by Samuel Merwin and 
H. K. Webster, and other novels by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle, Marion Craw- 
ford, Zona Gale, Jack London, Mark Lee 
Luther, Alfred Ollivant and Mabel Os- 
good Wright. The Crawford story wil! 
be Arethusa, now running in the “Amer- 
ican Magazine”; Jack London’s volume 
will consist of short stories, entitled Love 
of Life; while the book by Alfred Olli- 
vant, whose Bob, Son of Battle and Danny 
had so many readers, will be Red Coat 
Captain. 

The Macmillan Company will publish 
some time soon the first English transla- 


tion of the Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas. 
The work will be in six volumes, issued 
one at a time. 

Another interesting promise from the 
same house is of a new volume by R. J. 
Campbell, the sermons comprising the 
book being those which led up to the dis- 
cussion of the “new theology” and re- 
sulted in Mr. Campbell’s volume of that 
name. a 


Arthur Christopher Benson continues 
in the “making of many books.” His 
next volume is to be The Pillar of Cloud, 
and G. P. Putnam’s Sons will bring it 
out in the autumn. 

* * * 

A Putnam fall publication thot ought 
to interest Book News Monruty read- 
ers is Love Affairs of Literary Men, by 
Myrtle Reed. Six of these articles were 
printed in THe Book News MonvTary 
in the fall of 1906 and the winter of 1907. 
They included the love stories of Swift. 
Pope, Sterne, Cowper, Dr. Johnson and 
Carlyle, to which Miss Reed has added 
Keats, Shelley and Poe. 

x * x 


The Putnams promise, also, the book 
of essays by Stopford Brooke, Studies in 
Poetry, which was to have appeared some 
time ago. The papers dealt with Shelley, 
Scott, Blake and Keats, with a general 
essay on “Poetry as an Art.” 

x * * 


Readers owe a debt of gratitude to 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons for issuing so many 
delightful volumes of literary essays. 
Here comes another—Pleasures of Litera- 
ture, by Robert Aris Wilmott. a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who died 
in 1863. The book has had five English 
and five German editions; we hope it 
may find a host of readers on this side 


of the water. 
* * * 


Doubleday, Page & Co. announce a 
new novel by Booth Tarkington, and one 





x 





by Ellen Glasgow. Mr. ‘Tarkington’s 
book is His Own People; Miss Glasgow’s 
will be called The Beaten Road. 


* * * 


‘Dr. G. Campbell Morgan is to have a 
new volume (Revells). The Parables of 
the Kingdom is its title, and it is an expo- 
sition of those New Testament parables 
which begin “the Kingdom of Heaven is 
like.” 

“Ralph Connor” is said to be working 
on a biography of James Robertson, the 
inspirer of the many missionary workers 
who first went into the great Canadian 
Northwest. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany will bring the book out. 

a ee 


From Duffield & Co. comes the word 
of a novel by a new English author 
The Successor, by Richard Pryce. Mr. 
Pryce is the grandson of the second Lord 
Castlemaine, and his novel pictures Eng- 
lish higher class life. It has already gone 
through five editions in England. 

The Duffields have bought Richard 
Hovey’s books from Maynard & Co., of 
Boston, including Along the Trail, The 
Birth of Galahad, The Marriage of Guene- 
vere, The Quest of Merlin, and Taliesin. 
They will bring out, in addition to these, 
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The Holy Grail and Other Fragments, with 

notes and introduction by Mrs. Hovey, 

and a preface by Bliss Carman. This 

contains Hovey’s outline of the nine vol- 

umes of the Launcelot and Guenevere 

series, which he had contemplated issuing. 
xk ok * 


Dr. Weir Mitchell is writing a new 
novel, The Red City. It will probably 
begin as a serial in the January issue of 
“The Century.” The scene is laid in 
Philadelphia, and many of the people of 
Hugh Wynne appear again. The promise 
is that it is a tale full of interest and 
action. 

Other Century novels to come in the 
fall include: A Fountain Sealed, by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick; Gret, by Beatrice 
Mantle; Briinhilde’s Paving Guest, by 
Caroline Fuller; and The Betrothal of 
Elypholate, by Helen R. Martin. 

* * * 


Mrs. A. L. Wister, a sister of Dr. Hor- 
ace Howard Furness, has made another 
of her translations from the German 
which were so popular some years 
ago. It is to be called The Lonely House, 
and is from Adolph Streckfuss. It ought 
to find a wide welcome. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 


TO WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


By Sinclair Lewis 


Ww mankind has*become a dying band. 

A savage few, still dreamers will be stirred 

To fancy mystic melodies unheard, 
To voyage toward a feigned Bohemian strand. 

We, who have scarcely time to understand 

That life is not a gilded, shattered sherd, 

That noisy Elevateds do not gird 
The world, have need of this Arcadian land. 


Arcadian? Nay, no more; nor Provengal ; 
Our faery land is Celtic, druid-gray ; 
Oisin has kindled us a beacon fire, 
Cathleen Ni Hoolihan will ever call, 
The lonely lapwing pipes our hearts away; 
And we would know the “Land of Heart’s Desire.” 
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| A Home Reading Course in Literature 
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English 


Lesson XLVI' 


Period XII. 


The Victorian Era 


Robert Browning 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News, 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 


up Browning. 


Books for supplementary reading include 7he Garnett and Gosse English Literature (Macmillan) 


The present lesson takes 


Makers of English Poetry, (Revell) ; Complete Poems of Browning. 


Robert Browning, 1812-1889 
NTENSITY 
mental characteristic of 

I 3rowning. Whether he loved 


@ 2) or hated, sorrowed or re- 


joiced, applauded or con- 
a zest that 


demned, he did it all with 

startled and astonished his 
contemporaries and has startled and as- 
tonished the world ever since. And be- 
cause life came easy to him; because he 
enjoyed the untrammeled freedom of 
superb health; because he was well-loved 
where he most desired to be loved; and 
because the gift of material prosperity 
was his in large measure, Browning loved 
oftener than he hated; rejoiced more than 
he sorrowed ; and applauded as frequently 
as he condemned. Therefore, say certain 
critics, Browning is too optimistic, too 
earthy—counting the body more than the 
soul, earth more than heaven. 

This is nonsense. If ever a man knew 
what aspiration means—in the very high- 
est sense—Browning was that man. If 
ever a man experienced a feeling for a 
woman so admirably compounded of soul 
affinity and human love, that man was 
Browning in his affection and devotion to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, his wife. 
Health gave him magnetism—a magnet- 


is the funda- 





ism that almost hurt at times those who 





came into contact with him; yet a mag- 
netism that gave one woman years of life, 








Robert Browning 


After the portrait by Field Talfourd 


and infused some of the most magnificent 
poems in the language with force and 
poetic vehemence. 
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Robert browning was born in Camber- 
well, a suburb of London, on May 7, 1812. 
His father was a Bank of England clerk, 
a studious man at home, and possessed 
of fine literary taste. From his mother 
came the artistic temperament—she being 
a Scotchwoman of ability and charming 
personality. 





Browning’s Home from 1866 to 1887 
19 Warwick Crescent, London, England 


Browning received no regular school 
education ; they taught him at home; he 
read, and he studied natural history. He 
was a child of the city, and though the 
country and nature appealed to him, he 
loved best, from the beginning, places and 
people. He had a tutor later on; then he 
attended for a while University College, 
London, after which he took a trip to the 
Continent, and experienced the first stir- 
rings of that passion for Italy which later 
figured so largely in his work. 

He wrote verse as a mere child; his 
first real master was Byron, whose influ- 
ence is strongly felt in his first published 
poem, Pauline, issued in 1833. In 1835 
he published Paracelsus, a long metaphys- 
ical drama, showing that profound and 
subtle thinking power which has made 
Browning always a poet of intellect rather 
than of pure emotion. From this time on 
the record of the poet’s life is a record 





of his work, with a pause for his marriage, 
in 1846, to Miss Barrett, herself a poet 
of rare intellectual power, the author of 
the finest series of English love sonnets 
since Shakespeare—Sonnets from the Por- 
fuguese. 

But to go back. Strafford, a drama, 
came in 1837; in 1840, Browning pub- 
lished Sordello. In 1841-46 his shorter 
poems appeared in sections, under the 
general title, Bells and Pomegranates. The 
series included Pippa Passes; A Blot on 
the ’Scutcheon—a tragedy produced at the 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1843; Dramatic 
Lyrics, among them “The Pied Piper of 


Hamelin ; ’ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, 


with “How They Brought the Good 
News;” and A Soul’s Tragedy, 1846. In 
that year came Browning’s marriage. Miss 
Barrett had been in ill “health for years; 
her father would not hear of her getting 
married; so one day, when she was feel- 
ing sufficiently well, she met Browning; 
they went to the St. Marylebone Church, 
and were wedded; after which Mrs. 
Browning returned to her home and re- 
mained there for a week, until she was 
strong enough to fly with her husband 
to Italy. Mr. Barrett never forgave his 
daughter, though she was forty years of 
age and ought surely to have been permit- 
ted the privilege of knowing her own 
mind. 

Those years in Italy were full of happi- 
ness and noble work. Delicate as Mrs. 
Browning was, she yet managed to achieve 
some of her best poems; and her tender 
affection was a constant inspiration to 
her husband. Two sons came to bless 
their union; and their domestic joy was 
full. Then little by little the mother and 
wife sank, until in 1861 she passed away ; 
and heart-broken, Browning returned to 
England to educate his son—their other 
son having died earlier. 

Browning’s Italian days produced, in 
1850, Christmas Eve and Easter Day, a 
religious poem; and Aen and Women, a 
collection containing “Evelyn Hope,” 
1855. 

In 1864 came Dramatis Persone, includ- 
ing “Rabbi Ben Ezra;” and in 1868-69 
was published The Ring and the Book, an 
epic of prodigious length, weighted with 
thought, and tremendous in conception. 
More dramas, poems and translations fol- 
lowed. Browning was nothing if not 
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prolific—up to 1889, when, on the day of 
the poet’s death, which occurred in Ven- 
ice, December 12, Asolando appeared in 
London. 

Naturally, any study of Browning im- 
pels a comparison between him and Ten- 
nyson; and the first great difference in 
the two poets was in the matter of their 
popularity. Tennyson was a popular poet 
in every way; was read widely, was loved 
intimately. He reached the hearts of his 
countrymen. Browning enjoyed the ap- 
preciation of a much more restricted class 
of readers; he appealed chiefly to men 
and women of education, of well-devel- 
oped mentalities ; of trained tastes. One 
reason for this is found in the favorite 
charge brought against Browning—the 
charge of obscurity. Now in _ reality 
Browning is not so obscure as he seems; 
but he placed greater stress on the sub- 
stance of his work than on its form. And 
so rapid was his thinking power that 
many times his thought ran away with 
his pen, involving a loss of that music 
which makes Tennyson a poet of such 
rare melody and sweetness. Oliver Wen- 


dell Holmes, in comparing Browning and 
Tennyson said: “Tennyson is the light 
meat, and Browning the dark.” At the 
same time the poets are similar in this: 
both reflected their age; both interpreted 
the life of their day. And if Tennyson 
dwelt upon nature, Browning dwelt upon 
men; thus in some respects they comple- 
ment each other. 
Mr. Swinburne writes: 


If there is any great quality more perceptible 
than another in Mr. Browning’s intellect, it is 
his decisive and incisive faculty of thought, his 
sureness and intensity of perception, his rapid 
and trenchant resolution of aim. To charge 
him with obscurity is about as accurate as to 
call Lynceus purblind, or complain of the slug- 
gish action of the telegraph wire. He is some- 
thing too much the reverse of obscure; he is too 
brilliant and subtle for the ready reader to fol- 
low with any certainty the track of an intelli- 
gence which moves with such incessant rapidity, 
or even to realize with what spider-like swiit- 
ness and sagacity his building spirit leaps and 
lightens to and fro and backward and forward, 
as it lives along the animated line of its labor, 
springs from thread to thread, and darts from 
center to circumference of the glittering and 
quivering web of living thought, woven from 
the inexhaustible stores of his inspection, and 
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kindled from the inexhaustible fire of his imag- 
ination. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson, in speaking of 
Browning’s attitude toward religion, 
says: 


Pre-eminently Browning is a religious poet. 
Religion enters into all his work, like a frag- 
rance or a colour which clings to some delicate 
and lovely fabric, and, while occasionally sub- 
dued or modified, is never lost. Browning’s 
vast knowledge of the world never degenerates 
into worldliness. He seeks to know the world 





Robert Browning 


Taken just before he left England for the last time 


in all its aspects, all its strange and vague con- 
tradictions, and seeks rather than shuns _ its 
sad and seamy side. If he is an optimist it is 
not because he is an idealist, and the most 
striking thing about his optimism is that it 
thrives in the full knowledge of the baseness 
and evil of the world. But the curiosity which 
impels Browning to investigate the darker side 
of life is never altogether an artistic curiosity ; 
it is a religious curiosity. ‘ha pe 

He has infinite faith in God that His love 
will, in ways unknown to us, work out ultimate 
blessedness for His children, and that the world 
will not pass out in darkness, but in the end 
of the ages it will be daybreak everywhere. 
Not only is there no despair: there is no touch 
of disheartenment even in Browning— 


Languor is not in nis heart, 
Weakness is not in his word, 
Weariness not on his brow. 





He waits the revelation of eternity; then all 
will be made clear. ae ot eee ee ee 

Throughout his writings Browning shows 
himself inexorably opposed to the modern the- 
istic philosophy which makes the individual the 
centre of the universe, and steadily teaches the 
more ancient doctrine of Him who, being rich, 
for our sakes became poor, that we, by His pov- 
erty, might become rich— 


“Renounce joy for my fellow’s sake? That’s joy 
Beyond joy.” 


But this all-present sense of God’s love im- 
plies also such truths as communion, prayer, 
providence; and these also are incorporated in 
Browning’s religion. The noblest example of 
Browning’s s expression of these doctrines is 
found in the short but splendid poem, /nstans 
Tyrannus. It is the Tyrant who speaks. Out 
of the million or two of men he possesses there 
is One man not at all to his mind. He struck 
him, of course, but though pinned to the earth 
with the persistence of so great a hate he 
neither moaned nor cursed. He is nothing but 
a toad or a rat, but nevertheless the Tyrant 
cannot eat in peace while he lives to anger him 
with his abominable meekness. So he soberly 
lays his last plan to extinguish the man— 


When sudden .. . how think ye? the end 
Did I say “without friend”? 
Say, rather, from marge to blue marge, 
The whole sky grew his targe, 
With the sun’s self for visible boss, 
While an arm ran across! 
Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed! 
—So I was afraid? 

The poem is a sort of magnificent version of 
the familiar hymn-lines: 


Strong to deliver, and good to redeem 
The weakest believer who hangs upon Him. 


The centre of Browning’s whole world of 
religious thought lies in his abiding sense and 
conviction that God is Love. It reconciles him 
to the mysteries of faith, it casts a bright bridge 
of gleaming hope across the profound gifts of 
human error, and like the lunar rainbow he de- 
scribes, a second and mightier bow springs from 
the first, and stands vast and steady above the 
mysterious portals of human destiny, on whose 
straining topmost arch he sees emerge the foot 
of God himself. “God is good, God is wise, 
God is love,” is the perpetual whisper of spir- 
itual voices, floating over him, and _ piercing 
with their divine sweetness the evil darkness 
of the tortuous way he threads in tracking out 
the strange secrets of human impulse and 
achievement. All knowledge is but the shadow 
of God’s light; all purity and constancy of hu- 
man passion but the hint of His love; all beauty 
but the fitful gleam of His raiment as He 
passes us—that King in His beauty whose face 
itself we shall at last behold in the land that 
is very far off. 
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Selections 
Evetyn Hope 


Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 
She plucked that piece of geranium flower 
Beginning to die, too, in the glass. 
Little has yet been changed, I think; 
The shutters are shut,—no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name,— 
It was not her time to love; beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares; 
And now was quiet, now astir,— 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Ts it too late, then, Evelyn Hope? 
What! your soul was pure and true; 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew: 
And just because I was thrice as old, 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide 
Each was naught to each, must T be told? 
We were fellow-mortals—naught beside? 
No. indeed! for God above 
Ts great to grant as mighty to make 
And creates the love to reward the love; 
T claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


Bnt the time will come—at last it will— 
When, Evelyn Hope, what is meant, I shall 
say, 
In the lower’d earth—in the vears long still,_— 
That body and soul are so pure and gay? 
Why vour hair was amber T shall divine, 
And your mouth of your own geranium’s 
red,— 
And what you would do with me, in fine. 
Tn the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


T have lived, I shall say, since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men. 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 
Yet one thing—one—in my soul’s full scope, 
Fither I missed or itself missed me, 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 

What is the issue? let us see! 


T loved you, Evelyn, all the while; 
My heart seemed full as it could hold.— 
There was place and to spare for the frank 
young smile, 
And the red voung mouth, and the hair’s 
young gold. 
So hush! T will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand. 
There, that is our secret! go to sleep: 
You will awake, and remember, and under- 
stand. 
Apri, IN ENGLAND 
Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 


Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood 
sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England—now! 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swal- 
lows! 

Hark, where my blossom’d pear-tree in the 
hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s 
edge— 

That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 
twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recap 
ture 

The first careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary 
dew, 

And will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower 

—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower' 


Two IN THE CAMPAGNA 


I wonder do you feel to-day 
As I have felt since, hand in hand, 
We sat down on the grass, to stray 
In spirit better through the land, 
This morn of Rome and May? 


For me, I touch’d a thought, I know, 
Has tantalized me many times, 
(Like turns of thread the spiders throw 
Mocking across our path) for rhymes 
To catch at and let go. 


Help me to hold it! First it left 
The yellowing fennel run to seed 
There, branching from the brickwork’s cleft, 
Some old tomb’s ruin; yonder weed 
Took up the floating weft, 


Where one small orange cup amass’d 
Five beetles—blind and green they grope 
Among the honey-meal: and last, 
Everywhere on the grassy slope 
T traced it. Hold it fast! 


The champaign with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere! - 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air— 
Rome’s ghost since her decease. 
Such life there, through such lengths of hours 
Such miracles perform’d in play, 
Such primal naked forms of flowers, 
Such letting nature have her way 
While Heaven looks from its towers! 


How say you? Let us, O my dove, 
Let us be unashamed of soul, 
As earth lies bare to heaven above! 
How is it under our control 
To love or not to love? 
I would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more, 
Nor yours, nor mine,—nor slave nor free! 
Where does the fault lie? what the core 
Of the wound, since wound must be? 
I would I could adopt your will, 
See with your eyes, and set my heart 
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Beating by yours, and drink my fill 
At your soul’s springs,—your part, my part 
In life, for good and ill. 


No. I yearn upward, touch you close, 
Then stand away. I kiss your cheek, 
Catch your soul’s warmth,—I pluck the rose 
And love it more than tongue can speak— 
The good minute goes. 


Already how am I so far 
Out of that minute? Must I go 

Still like the thistle-ball, no bar, 
Onward, whenever light wind blows, 

Fix’d by no friendly star? 

Just when I seem’d about to learn! 
Where is the thread now? Off again! 

The old trick! Only I discern— 
Infinite passion, and the pain 

Of finite hearts that yearn. 


From. SAUL 


“T have gone the whole round of creation: I 
saw and I spoke: 

I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, re- 
ceived in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of his handwork— 
returned him again 

His creation’s approval or censure: I spoke as 
I saw: 

I report, as a man may of God’s work—all’s 
love, yet all’s law. tak 

—What, my soul? see thus far and no further? 
when doors great and small, 

Nine and ninety flew ope at our touch, should 
the hundredth appall ? 

In the least things have faith, yet distrust in 
the greatest of all? 

Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ulti- 
mate gift, 

That I doubt his won love can compete with it? 
Here, the parts shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator—the end, 
what Began? 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all 
for this man, 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, 
who vet alone can? 

Would it ever have entered my mind. the bare 
will, much less power, 

To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the 
marvelous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with? to 
make such a° soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth for in- 
sphering the whole? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm 
tears attest) 

These good things being given, to go on, and 
give one more, the best? 

Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, main- 
tain at the height 


This perfection succeed with life’s dayspring. 


death’s minute of night? 
Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul 
the mistake, 


Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now,—and 
bid him awake 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to 
find himself set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life,—a 
new harmony yet 

To be run, and continued, and ended—who 
knows ?—or endure! 

The man taught enough by life’s dream, of the 
rest to make sure; 

By the pain-throb, triumphantly winning in- 
tensified bliss, 

And the next world’s reward and repose, by 
the struggles in this. 

“T believe it! ’Tis thou, God, that givest, ‘tis 
I who receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is my power 
to believe. 

All’s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover, as 
prompt to my prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as I open thesc 
arms to the air. 

From thy will stream the worlds, life and na 
ture, thy dread Sabaoth: 

I will?—the mere atoms despise me! Why am 
I not loth 

To look that, even that in the face too? Why 
is it I dare 

Think but lightly of such impuissance? What 
stops my despair? 

This ;—’tis not what man Does which exalts 
him, but what man Would do! 

See the King—I would help him but cannot; 
the wishes fall through. 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow 
poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would— 
knowing wiich, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak 
through me now! 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So would’st 
thou—so wilt thou! 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest. 
uttermost crown— 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave 
up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is 
by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins 
issue with death! 

As thy love is discovered almighty, almighty be 
proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being 
Beloved! 

He who did most, shall bear most; the strong- 
est shall stand the most weak. 

’Tis weakness in strength, that T cry for! my 
flesh, that T seek 

Tn the Godhead! T seek and T find it. O Saul 
it shall be 

A face like my face that receives thee: a Man 
like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a 
Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee' 
See the Christ stand!” 
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‘*Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.’”’ 
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OQ man ever came profes- 
sionally under the personal 
influence of Charles A. 
C, ~ J Dana, in his “Sun” office or 
outside of it, so long as a 
man was actually on the 
New York “Sun,” without being quick- 
ened intellectually in every fiber. He 
knew good work so well. He was so just 
—to his staff. He was so without mercy 
for the inaccurate and careless, and so 
prodigal of recognition to keen utterance. 
But Mr. Dana’s own professional life lay 
so much in his amazing capacity for stim- 
ulating the work of others that a narra- 
tive and analysis of his work as a journal- 
ist is almost impossible. Only one man 
living could write it—Mr. Edward Page 
Mitchell, associated with him twenty-two 
years, and he never will. 
’ General James Harrison Wilson has 
wisely given two-fifths of his Life of 
Charles A. Dana (Harper & Brothers) to 
the best narrative which has yet appeared 
of the extraordinary public service of Mr. 
Dana as Assistant Secretary of War, 
1862-5. In three years, General Wilson, 
while on General Grant’s staff, met Mr. 
Dana before Vicksburg; he was closely 
familiar with the amazing value of his 
work in reporting to Secretary Stanton, 
and in a measure to President Lincoln, 
from the scene of active operations; and 
he has now described this difficult task 
with sympathy, penetration and accuracy. 
A most important episode of American 
history, indispensable to the full compre- 
hension of the chief actors, is here de- 
scribed once for all. Nobody will ever 
do this work again as well. 

In no other of the many accounts of 
Mr. Dana’s life have his early years been 
reviewed at all. They are here with in- 
structive accuracy. That his first pro- 
genitor was an Italian is perhaps too 
rashly assumed. Reason exists to believe 
him a French Huguenot. 

Mr. Dana’s relation with Brook Farm 
is here first fully told. When his biog- 
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rapher comes to his fourteen years, 1847- 
1861, as city editor and managing editor 
on the New York “Tribune,” and _ his 
thirty years, 1857-1897, as chief editor of 
the New York “Sun,” he has a more diffi- 
cult task. A newspaper is a composite. 
Many men make it what it is. General 
Wilson has patiently disentangled such 
shreds of evidence and record as remain 
as to the share Mr. Dana had on the his- 
toric “Tribune.” In common with all 
working journalists familiar with the 
facts, this narrative leaves Horace Gree- 
ley less supreme and Charles A. Dana of 
more importance than is the usual public 
estimate. Yet it still remains true that 
Greeley made the “Tribune” what it was. 
So Mr. Dana made the “Sun” what it 
was. To this thirty years of supreme 
achievement, without a parallel in the an- 
nals of the newspaper, this biography 
gives one hundred and thirty-four pages, 
just a quarter of the book. Within this 
limit General Wilson has written a clear, 
succinct, read_ble narrative of what might 
be called the outer aspect of Mr. Dana’s 
work. Its inner springs he could scarcely 
feel free to write upon. Nor could a biog- 
rapher well dwell upon the ebb of the 
“Sun’s” influence, its profits and relative 
circulation, overshadowed by the new 
daily. To say that attacks upon the cor- 
ruption of General Grant estranged all his 
associates of the New York “Tribune” 
is to forget that from 1871 to 1876 it was 
engaged in the same task. Mr. Dana’s 
greater qualities are here freely and fully 
recorded. For some reason, which will 
probably never be fully known, the spirit 
of Timon seized Mr. Dana in a stretch of 
middle age and later disappeared, but 
before it was over he had lost most per- 
sonal relations men hold dear, and had 
built up a great newspaper, won fame and 
fortune, and left under a debt of undying 
gratitude many younger journalists whom 
he inspired, instructed and illuminated. 
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Jena, whose centennial passed last Oc- 
tober, has stood for a century as the one 
battle which typically showed how a well- 
disciplined army could be destroyed at a 
blow, if its training, arms, discipline and 
the skill of its officers were all left with- 
out change, while the art of war else- 
where advanced. Of all Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns, also, except his early work in 
North. Italy, it is the best illustration of 
his genius, and best demonstrates the 
fundamental principles of both strategy 
and tactics. Its plan had no mistakes 
and took no risks, save his underestimate 
of the stupidity of his opponents, which 
brought a collision two days earlier than 
he anticipated. Now, that the British 
army is to-day in organization, its officers, 
its arms and its drill as distinctly behind 
the current advance in military science, 
Jena has become the favorite illustration 
of the British army reformer who is urg- 
ing universal service, educated officers and 
a trained staff at the head of a new organ- 
ization. 

Napoleon’s Conquest of Prussia, by F. 
Loraine Petre (John Lane) is little more 
than a pamphlet in 311 pages in support 
of English army reform. ‘To this end, 
Lord Roberts gives it a preface, and in 
its pages the historian is perpetually turn- 
ing aside to enforce his moral on the Brit- 
ish public. By result, he wholly fails to 
allow for Napoleon’s prodigious military 
genius. It is easy enough to see that his 
disposition should be what it was, after he 
made them; but any man who chooses 
first to study the campaign, as it was be- 
fore he acted, will see how certainly lesser 
men would have entered Prussia by at 
least two routes apparently more advan- 
tageous. The volume lacks for maps. As 
the map, in manuscript at the Hermitage 
and in copy in Berlin, used by Napoleon, 
is accessible, it sliould have been repro- 
duced. The German staff map of the 
battle-field is reduced in size so as to be 
crowded. . Key maps for movements 
should be in the text. While the work 
is, as its author justly claims, the first in 
English on the campaign, it can only be 
intelligently followed with an atlas of the 
period. It confuses two mentally dif- 
ferent factors. The drill-book of the 
French army was still in 1806 as estab- 
lished in 1791, and looked to open order 
as little as the Prussian; but exactly as 


in our Civil War, the advance by rushes 
and the habit of nightly intrenching grew 
up in service, though drill was antiquated, 
so this army of French veterans had 
evolved in service an open order advance. 

Yet Mr. Petre has compiled from Ger- 
man and French authorities a narrative 
which fills many gaps, for instance, the 
exact order of march of the various 
French corps before the battle—hitherto 
a puzzle to the student, as I can testify. 
They seemed certain to cross. Numbers, 
the exact disposition the night before, and 
Napoleon’s complete loss of touch with 
Davoust at Auerstadt, a serious error, are 
all in this volume—which is an admirable 
hand-book for any one desiring to share 
the extraordinary study of military move- 


ments. 
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England and the English (McClure, Phil- 
‘lips & Co.) is one of those books which 
people will like a great deal or neglect 
altogether. Very few people think their 
own ideas about anything are worth three 
hundred and fifty-four octavo pages in 
medium print. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
does. Part of the time he is right. The 
grandson of a Pre-Raphaelite artist of 
note, Ford Madox Brown, and the son 
of a German physician, he is a German 
idealist with socialistic tendencies made 
over in England, and believing in the easy 
life. This is a nearly perfect preparation 
for divagation and divagate does Mr. 
Hueffer over England and all its problems 
and origins. The individual essay is here 
carried far, with illustration from life alto- 
gether, not from letters. Belonging to 
the comfort laden class, he looks on Eng- 
land as comfortable, that land of sodden 
misery for a quarter of its population. If 
you have time and care for the individual 
view you will find this book worth while. 
If you want facts or penetration, the 
sharp line that cuts, it is not here. 

* ¢s 


In three years reformed Judaism will 
have rounded its first century, the first 
“Temple” having been dedicated at See- 
ren by Israel Jacobson, July 17, 1810. 
Rabbi David Philipson, late of Wabash, 
Indiana, now at Cincinnati, has summed 
this great advance, there begun, in The 
Reform Movement in Judaism.  IJncor- 
porating magazine articles in the “Jewish 











Quarterly Review,” he has completed 
their record with chapters covering all 
branches of the development. While the 
civil emancipation of the Jew began in 
France in 1789, his religious progress 
opened with Friedlander’s work in Ger- 
many, a work closely parallel with 
Schliemacher. Nor can any one read 
this history of the work of Friedlander, 
Jacobson, Mendelssohn and Geiger—the 
Paul of this dispensation—in Germany 
without seeing there the same inspiration, 
the same motives, the same purpose, and 
the same guidance as has attended the 
like change which has taken place in the 
greater field of Christianity in the past 
century, adapting and adjusting the 
practice and outer expression of the 
inner faith of the past to the needs of 
the present. 

The German development holds one- 
half of this volume, chapters go to 
England and a closing review describes 
the changes in the last half century in 
the United States. Throughout there is 
the same succession, a protest against the 
forms of the synagogue, the creation of 
a new organization, the Temple, con- 
ferences in which the new movement is 
coordinated and organized, a reaction in 
the new body which objects to new pro- 
gress. The annals of four countries of 
Protestantism have their miniature ana- 
logue in this century of reformed Juda- 
ism. Dr. Philipson, of the second gen- 
eration, writes with the enthusiasm of the 
disciple and the knowledge of the his- 
torical student. On his pages glows zeal 
for his faith as a living religion ready for 
all men, and not alone those of the seed. 
(The American Jewish Publication So- 
ciety.) 

; * * * 

For forty years past in the United 
States there has been, from the first 
opening of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, a library of informa- 
tion on agriculture gathered, which has, 
as yet, very little affected farming. New 
plants, grains, fruits and breeds have 
been introduced. Certain definite im- 
provements, as in the centrifugal separa- 
tor, have come into use. But farming as 
a whole in the United States has been 
very little affected. So little, that in the 
fertile lands of the Connecticut valley, in 
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the most intelligent and best educated 
farming community ever known, ignor- 
ant Slavs come in and by their dull labor 
make money on land upon which the 
American farmer barely held his own, and 
often not that. 

The “Farm Library” (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) is an attempt to bring the new 
knowledge and the farm together. The 
first difficulty in the series is that in the 
attempt to cover the entire United States 
the advice becomes vague. Soils, by Mr. 
S. W. Fletcher, is a working manual, put 
in general terms. Certain characteristics 
common to all soils, it covers; but it is 
not sufficiently specific to cover the soils 
of any given area, as would be the 
case with a like treatise on European 
soils, west of Russia. No one would at- 
tempt this. Yet in the area covered, the 
diversity is greater. This at once be- 
comes apparent in the very fragmentary 
treatment of rotation, in notes, much of 
it new but incomplete. Yet this is one of 
the most important phases of soils. Irri- 
gation has a tolerably full treatment, but 
the absolute necessity of drainage which 
Indian and Egyptian experience proved 
necessary, is not touched upon. The 
author, a professor of horticulture in 
Michigan Agricultural College, seems 
scarcely aware (p. 254) of the large 
Anglo-Indian literature. 

Farm Animals, by Mr. Earley Vernon 
Wilcox, another one of the series, has a 
more restricted field, and its author comes 
to the work with a wide experience. 
There are few better edited compilations 
than the “Experimental Station Record,” 
of which Mr. Wilcox has been in charge 
eight years. Many a paper is better 
there, condensed, than in its diffuse orig- 
inal. He has also edited two large works 
of reference, and he is technically ac- 
quainted with the meat and milk side of 
farming and has written on these prod- 
ucts. The horse is less happily treated. 
But the book is practical. Its range is 
necessarily limited, for stock can be kept 
on a farm for profit on only a portion of 
our national area, but it is a most valuable 
book within its field. It is surprising that 
the thoroughbred figured is given with- 
out noting pedigree. The treatment of 
raising mules is highly practical, though 
the author seems unaware of the most 
serious difficulty in raising hinnies or that 
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this cross thrives best in great heat. The 
Eastern ass, whose get gives a better 
riding-mule than the Spanish, is not 
touched upon. It would have been wise 
to touch upon the greater risk of tuber- 
culosis in heavy milk yielders. On neat 
cattle, the special field of the author, the 
work is one of the very best summaries 
ever written, informed and sound. 

Mr. F. W. Card, who contributes Farm 
Management, save for a manual on Bush 
Fruits, like Mr. Fletcher, has published 
no other book on his topic. The work 
addresses itself to the accounts, the se- 
lection and the management of a farm. 
It is full of the advice Farmers’ Institutes 
hear. The illustrations of too many 
buildings, and too few of the ‘“unattrac- 
tive” and “attractive” farm-house, are 
exactly such as go on “slides” for the 
agricultural lecturer. They give an 
illusive illumination. A good deal of this 
sort of photographing is going on now 
about farm-life. Take bees. It is pos- 
sible, as the writer knows, to make a 
small profit on two hives of bees in the 
center of Philadelphia; but what good is 
a photograph of a rather slovenly “winter 
quarters” for a bee-hive, and no hint of 
how much shelter is needed, compared 
with even a single page, giving the actual 
experience with hives in different parts 
of the country? To the amateur, the 
book will be useful. The attention it 
draws to depreciation is admirable, 
though the allowance of 5 and 10 per 
cent. is too narrow. The bookkeeping is 
sound. For the man skilled in farming, 
its advice and illustration will often crys- 
tallize past experience. But a book more 
closely written on a smaller area would 
be more useful than these general hints. 
The valuable portion of the book turns 
on its summaries of farm accounts, the 
forms it proposes for records of opera- 
tions, and the extent to which modern 
business methods are applied, in a gener- 
alized form, to farming as a business. 

Cotton is the subject in this series of a 
work on this culture, whose literature is 
scanty, by Charles W. Burkett and Clar- 
ence H. Poe. The former has been for 
seven years in charge of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, and is identified 
with the efforts to improve cotton manu- 
facture in the Atlantic Coast States. 
Seven more volumes are to appear in the 


series, on Farm Equipment, Cereals, For- 
age, Fiber and Root Crops, Herbs, Mar- 
ket Gardening, Fruits and the Farm 
Home. 


Sir Thomas More is the center of 
Socialism Before the French Revolution, by 
Mr. William B. Guthrie (The Macmillan 
Company). He is treated as the begin- 
ning of modern Socialism, the first man 
who looked forward instead of backward 
to Paradise. One-fifth of the work goes 
to his environment, his life and his 
Utopia. Campanella, a century later, 
stands for the Latin as More for the 
Saxon view of the future. From this it 
is an easy passage to the eighteenth cen- 
tury and that forgotten writer, Morelly, 
one of the precursors of the French Revo- 
lution. In that excessive and direct move- 
ment, there was a mere shadowy trace of 
Socialism. The instant any man or men 
have any definite task to discharge in the 
State, the vague shadow “Socialism” 
fades, and men turn to the realities in 
human relations. This is all a question 
of definitions, and “Socialism,” in Mr. 
Guthrie’s mind, means, beginning with 
Plato, the view that “‘society may control 
its own form and process.”’ This was true 
of the members of the Federal Constitu- 
tional convention of 1887, who were about 
as far from Socialism as men could be. 
When men define after this fashion it is 
because their minds lack definition. This 
is the root difficulty with Mr. Guthrie. 
He groups as “Socialists” all from Plato 
down who believe that the evils of society 
are due to its machinery and that if the 
machinery is changed society and men 
will be altered. But men make society 
and society develops machinery. The 
consequent is not controlled by its cause. 

But while Mr. Guthrie’s thinking is 
vague, his history is a perspicuous pres- 
entation of Utopian ideals for two cen- 
turies; but when Mr. Guthrie tries to 
connect Plato and Karl Marx because 
both believed in the abolition of private 
property, he is as much awry as if he 
tried to connect the heads of the two men 
because they both had hair on top. It 
was what was inside of each theory that 
gave it point. To Plato, private property 
was an error because men owned prop- 
erty. To Karl Marx, because property 
owned men. 
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The Religious World in New Books 





By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


HEOLOGY may not seem 


: to be a very popular sub- 
ject. People do not take to 


(S o) it as they do to certain 
other lines of reading— 


history, science, or fiction. 
Nevertheless, there should not be an 
unreasoning prejudice against theologi- 
cal books. Indeed, in the present state 
of the question, it is doubtful wheth- 
er any subject has more real interest 
for serious thinkers than theology has. 
Just now great questions are being 
discussed—questions, involving the very 
foundations of religious belief, such 
as the Bible itself, its authenticity, its 
inspiration, its authority; the person of 
Jesus Christ, the Virgin birth, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection. A book on the- 
ology which deals with these and other 
vital questions, in an intelligent way, 
ought not to be dull reading, either to 
clergymen or even thoughtful laymen. 
Dr. Augustus Hopkins Strong holds a 
good rank among theologians. For more 
than a score of years he has been writing 
books which have had a wide reading. 
The present is the seventh edition of his 
Systematic Theology, in three volumes, of 
which this particular one is the first. Pos- 
sibly there are theologians whose seventh 
edition would be printed from the same 
plates as their first. But Dr. Strong tells 
us that his point of view has somewhat 
changed during these years. While he 
still holds to the old doctrines, he now 
interprets them differently. The present 
volume treats of the Doctrine of God. 
Some of the specific topics treated are: 
“The Existence of God,” “The Holy 
Scriptures,” “Inspiration,” “The Divine 
Attributes,” “The Trinity,” “The Decrees 
of God.” Dr. Strong quotes fully from 
other writers, whether they hold the same 
views or whether they differ from him. 
This manner of treatment gives an inter- 
est and a freshness to his book. 
Dr. Strong stands among conservative 


theologians. He contends for the genu- 
ineness of the Christian documents. His 
chapter on this subject is particularly in- 
teresting and is also especially valuable, 
since a fierce battle is waging just now 
along this line. He maintains the super- 
natural character of Scripture teaching. 
It will do any thinking Christian good, 
strengthening his faith in the Word of 
God, to read Dr. Strong’s fine treatment 
of this subject. Inspiration is also treated 
in a clear and lucid manner. The different 
theories are defined, objections are stated 
and answered, and the true view is made 
clear. (Griffith & Rowland Press.) 


* * * 


Unusual attention has been called to 
the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked because he 
is the pastor of the church which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller attends in New 
York City—the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church. But Dr. Aked needs no such 
notoriety to give him prominence as a 
preacher. He filled a large place in 
Liverpool and was widely known through- 
out Great Britain. It is natural that 
people in this country. should want to 
know something of Dr. Aked as a 
preacher. This volume of sermons, The 
Courage of the Coward, will therefore be 
welcomed. They are different from most 
men’s sermons. The preacher’s strong 
personality pervades them. They compel 
you to read them. When a minister gives 
out his text, a good sermon-taster can 
usually tell you about the way he will 
handle it. But he cannot tell you what 
Dr. Aked will do with his text. Yet he 
will always interest you and will make 
you think. (F. H. Revell Company.) 


* *« * 





Speaking of Dr. Aked suggests an- 
other English preacher who has not come 
to America, but who is widely known in 
his own country and whose sermons are 
growing in favor here—the Rev. J. H. 
Jowett. The difference between the two 
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men is marked, and yet they are probably 
equally influential in England. Dr. Aked 
announces his text, “My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light,” and preaches on 
“The Acceptance of the Universe”—a 
strong and urgent appeal for the accept- 
ance of God’s will and way in your life. 
Dr. Jowett gives out the same text, and 
you know that you are going to listen to 
an earnest sermon on the blessing which 
will come to those who accept Christ and 
yield their lives to him. Old-fashioned 
Christians call it Biblical preaching and 
like it. This volume, The Silver Lining, 
is made up chiefly, as the title suggests, of 
sermons fitted to shed light on dark ways, 
to give comfort, encouragement, cheer. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* *« * 


The Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks has 
been a distinguished preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in a number 
of cities for many years. His sermons 
have been published in a series of vol- 
umes. They are largely anecdotal. The 
present volume, The Sinner and His 
Friends, consists of sermons preached in 
Denver. They are simple in style, not 
overloaded with thought, a different class 
of sermons altogether from those of the 
other preachers mentioned above. (Funk 


& Wagnalls Company.) 


* ok x 


In the four volumes of sermons men- 
tioned in this number there is the widest 
kind of variety as to style and content. 
It is the same gospel in all, but each 
preacher presents it in his own way. No 
one can doubt the excellence of the ser- 
mons in The Call of the Father, preached 
as they were by Dr. Ingram, Lord Bishop 
of London, in one of his Missions in 
West London. The position and charac- 
ter of the preacher assure us of the worth 
and importance of the messages that were 
given. Yet they are marked by wonderful 
simplicity. The Lord Bishop spoke to 
the people as if they had been children. 
The most important truths of the whole 
gospel are presented in the plainest 
fashion. (Thomas Whittaker. ) 


No portion of holy Scripture has had 
such a ministry in the world, has reached 


so many hearts and touched so many 
lives and given such comfort as the little 
Shepherd Psalm. It is the children’s 
Psalm, but no less the psalm of the old. 
It has been interpreted in countless ways, 
always revealing its wondrous beauty. 
Its explanation by the Rev. Faddoul 
Moghabghab, in The Shepherd Song on the 
Hills of Lebanon, is exquisite in its beauty. 
It is a Syrian guest who retells the sweet 
story. We lose much of the rich mean- 
ing of such passages of the Scriptures 
when we fail to remember that the Bible 
is an Oriental book. Here the psalm is 
given to us in the warmth of its native 
atmosphere. Under such interpretation 
new beauty and new depths of meaning 
are revealed. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


* * * 


There are certain churches which are 
the centers of vast and most beneficent 
influences. Perhaps no other church in 
this country has touched the life of the 
country more widely or has done more 
in the making of the history of the times 
than Plymouth Church. The story of 
Plymouth Church is also the story of 
Henry Ward Beecher. It is well that Mr. 
Griswold has given to the world his recol- 
lections of Sixty Years with Plymouth 
Church in this volume. The generation 
who did not know Mr. Beecher person- 
ally will be helped by reading the story 
of his great and notable career in these 
delightful memoirs. (F. H. Revell Co.) 


* * x 


Missionary biography is interesting in 
proportion to the value of the work the 
missionary accomplishes. The work of 
Frangois Coillard was far-reaching in its 
influence. This gives a reason for the 
fulness and minuteness of the biographi- 
cal details in the present volume. The 
field of Mr. Coillard’s missionary work 
was in Africa. Hence the title of the 
volume, Coillard of the Zambesi. He and 
his wife labored as missionaries of the 
Paris Missionary Society, doing pioneer 
work in Basutoland. The story is told 
in minute detail. The difficulties were 
great and there were many discourage- 
ments, but the brave and self-denying 
missionaries continued their work with- 


out faltering. ‘(American Tract Society.) 
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Reader of New Fiction 


A Big Novel and Two Small Ones 








Alice-for-Short* 


R. DE MORGAN’S | first 
novel, Joseph Vance, met 

M with an enthusiasm that told 
@ w) plainly how certain critics 

had forgotten a convenient 

pose and had been jostled 

out of a stereotyped phraseology that 
impelled being natural and, for once, 
frankly laudatory. One can almost 
imagine what it must have felt like to be 
alive when Dickens and Thackeray were 
producing their great novels—so univer- 
sal has been the talk of De Morgan, and 
the appreciation that has fallen to his lot. 

The pleasure that Joseph Vance and its 
successor, Alice-for-Short, have excited is 
proof positive that the taste for the good, 
old-fashioned novel is not dead. For it 
takes courage in these days to tackle a 
story some five hundred and sixty pages 
in length—the very fact that so many 
have accomplished the feat with satisfac- 
tion to themselves argues that the cause 
is worth the pursuit. 

The heroine of Alice-for-Short is a 
slum-child. A pathetic little incident in 
Alice’s early life brings her to the atten- 
tion of an artist, Charles Heath, a young 
Londoner of wealthy parentage and good 
antecedents. Alice’s history is checkered 
by a murder and a suicide, after which 
Heath adopts her. Thereupon follows a 
long and interesting tale that would prob- 
ably have been utilized by the typical pro- 
gressive American author to compound a 
dozen novels instead of one. In the end 
—after numerous exciting episodes, mys- 
teries, and romances have made things 
pretty lively for Alice and Charles—the 
inevitable happens, and Charles marries 
his youthful ward. 

As we intimated before, the critics have 
forgotten themselves in dealing with this 
story. “Mr. De Morgan has fully estab- 
lished his kinship with Dickens and 





Frend De 


*ALICE-FoR-SHortT. By William 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Morgan. 





Thackeray,” says the “Newark News.” 
“He has enriched our store of English 
fiction by two masterpieces,” adds the 
“Chicago Evening Post.” And Miss 
Mary Moss, who is never inclined to over- 
look shortcomings, and who judges fic- 
tion by standards of the highest, is moved 
to conclude: “Mr. De Morgan’s_ story 
may be open to certain criticisms, but no 
one whose heart is in the right place 
would ever dream of making them. The 
author’s wit and observation, like the 
tranquil rays of an Indian summer sun, 
fall with beautifying mellowness upon 
flowers, or heaps of autumn leaves—or 
ash-barrels. It is the quality of the light 
which illumines. You are constantly 
gratified by a sense of moving in the 
company of a cultivated and accomplished 
human being. You have come in contact 
with a rarely engaging personality which, 
by some alchemy defying analysis, is 
capable of being seized and passed on 
through the medium of cold print. 

From the “Boston Transcript” comes 
this: “It may be put on the shelves that 
we sacredly devote to our classics, and it 
will belong there. oe Like David 
Copperfield, like The Newcomes, like Mid- 
dlemarch, it may be read.in its entirety 
or in part with equal pleasure.” “The 
reader is hereby warned,” says “The 
Dial,” “that if he skims Alice-for-Short it 
will be to his own serious loss. . . . 
The cream reaches to the dregs.” And 
this from the “New York Sun”: “Long 
as it is, the patient reader will not regret 
having read Mr. De Morgan’s novel. It 
is a pleasant, gentlemanly book. The 
author’s models were good and he takes 
delight in suggesting them.” mae 

The “Philadelphia North American 
declares Alice-for-Short to be “a most ex- 
cellent human narrative of English life in 
the Victorian era, recalling the Victorian 
Age masters. Mr. De Morgan has laid 
the great reading public under heavy and 
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lasting obligation in producing this de- 
lightful and masterly tour de force in 
fiction.” 

In some respects Mr. De Morgan seems 
to have the better of Thackeray. Says 
the “New York Globe”: “Comparisons 
with Thackeray will bob up, but the 
charge of cynicism brought against 
Thackeray could never be made against 
Mr. De Morgan. Compare the celebrated 
ending of Vanity Fair with this in Alice- 
for-Short—‘All was not vanity, preach 
whoso might! So long as Love itselfi— 
the mystery of all mysteries—shall re- 
main unsolved, there is an immeasurable 
music beyond the octave-stretch forlorn 
of our fingers, an unfathomable ocean 
beyond our little world of pebbles on the 
shore.’ ” 

And so, by a general consensus of 
opinion, this story of a haunted house, of 
a hidden jug, and a mysterious ring; of 
divers ghosts and criminals and mad peo- 
ple; above all, this story of a loveable 
little waif—Alicia, “called Alice for 
short”—and her pleasant-mannered, chiv- 
alrous young Charlie, is one well worth 
the reading, and, being read, will be 
found well worthy of whatever apprecia- 
tion may fall to its share. 


The Penalty* 


Since the days of his first book Harold 
Begbie has grown tremendously in lit- 
erary stature. His sense of the dramatic 
—once so close to a weakness for melo- 
drama that it was difficult to make a dis- 
tinction—has developed into a refined, 
restrained exercise of dramatic emotion 
and action. His knowledge of the world 
has broadened and deepened ; his imagina- 
tion has gained in range and color. 

The Penalty deals with a profound ques- 
tion. It is therefore all the more to the 
author’s credit that he has incorporated 
his treatment of an important problem 
in a story as romantic and interesting as 
any one can find in a day’s journey. 

Mr. Begbie’s situation is this: An arch- 
bishop in the Anglican Church has, in 
youth, supported a Romanist secret so- 


*Tue Penatty. By Harold Begbie. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


ciety, maintained for the purpose of 
spreading Roman Catholicism in the Eng- 
lish parishes. The good Archbishop 
changes his views; labors as an honest 
Anglican, and becomes the victim of a 
vile priest posing as an English church- 
man. 

The various elements that enter into 
the Archbishop’s downfall provide a most 
absorbing story ; excellent in its character 
study, and in its picture of English life 
in a cathedral town. There is a strong 
romantic interest, and an abundance of 
dramatic episode. 

The style of writing is clear and good; 
careful yet unaffected ; the work of a man 
who has labored earnestly to use to the 
best purpose his gift for facile literary 
expression. 


Satan Sanderson* 

This story will go—if only because of 
its fascinating title, its clever illustrations, 
and its power to hold the interest unin- 
terruptedly. Two chums in college, much 
alike in appearance, come into contact in 
later years. Both had sowed a generous 
crop of “wild oats”; but Satan Sanderson 
—as he was known at college—had de- 
veloped new characteristics, had reform- 
ed and had entered the ministry. Hugh 
Stires had gone from bad to worse, until 
his old father disowned him. The story 
begins at this point, and moves rapidly, 
involving Hugh and Sanderson in com- 
plications considerably augmented by 
their striking resemblance. 

The theme of the story is old as the 
hills, and the treatment spares nothing in 
force of dramatic episode. In fact, it 
comes perilously near being melodramatic 
—especially in the scene where Sander- 
son and Hugh play a wild midnight game, 
Hugh pledging one good day in life 
against each of Sanderson’s gold coins, 
the rector’s cross lying on the table be- 
tween them. 

On the whole the book is a downrightly 
entertaining novel, with little pretension 
to anything save the ability to entertain, 
a pretension that is fully made good. 


*SatTaN SANDERSON. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Ibsen* 


BSEN, the man with a steady 
purpose, the consummate 
I: master of stagecraft, the 
@ 2) dour observer of the passing 
human show, the surgeon 
with the cruel and incisive 
scalpel probing the emotions of men 
to the very quick, the despairing prince 
of pessimists, is reflected from many 
facets in the searching light of Mr. Hal- 
dane Macfall’s recent summary of the 
great Norwegian’s life and genius. Some- 
thing considerably less than a biography 
and more extensive than a sketch, Mr. 
Macfall’s /bsen is a readable and discrim- 
inating account of the man and his work. 
The book is broadly impressionistic in 
style, the salient traits of the dramatist 
leaping forth from the canvas by telling 
strokes and high coloring. The author 
finds an analogue between Ibsen’s physi- 
cal and mental shortsightedness. To 
carry the figure to the point of conceit, 
Mr. Macfall discovers in the summing 
up of Ibsen’s dramas a complex of psy- 
chological hypermetropia, ethical myopia 
and spiritual astigmatism. 

A decidedly impressionistic chapter on 
“The Man” introduces the body of the 
work; “His Career” summarizes in a 
somewhat inchoate fashion the biograph- 
ical details and personal habits, and af- 
fords a chronological survey of the vari- 
ous dramas, with accompanying criticism 
always well-informed and frequently pun- 
gent in phraseology. Mr. Macfall’s style 
is peculiar, to say the least, and lacks 
uniformity. Many of his paragraphs are 
absolutely unrelated; like peas in a pod, 
they touch, but do not cohere. His epi- 
grams are often flashy, as “He was a 
mighty paradox, and given to uttering 
paradox. He thinks in continents; he 
clothes his thoughts in suburbs.” At his 
best and most earnest Mr. Macfall can 


write well, as witness this telling nutshell 
summary : 

The year of the North is one long day and 
one long night. Out of the bright, jocund day 
of Norway was born the great souled 
Bjornsen, vikingesque, of mighty heart, vig- 
orous, trumpet-tongued, believing in his fellow 
men. Out of the long black night of her winter 
came forth Henrik Ibsen, blinking, owl-like; 
out of the gloom he came, a brooding figure, 
tragic, unafraid; within his stern will a rend- 
ing energy lurked, that, when he gave it tongue, 
cracked and rent the ground of untruth on 
which the generations had trod. Probing into 
the dark places of the human soul, he plucked 
the cloak from “respectability” and showed 
the drab and shabby make-believe that lurked 
within; and in doing, proved himself the su- 
preme satirist and playwright of his age. 

Keenly cognizant of the merits of Ibsen, 
Mr. Macfall never seeks to palliate his de- 
fects. His judgments are sound, and in 
ultimate analysis they estimate Ibsen as a 
man capable of only half vision, one who 
seized upon heredity as the mainspring of 
life, but emphasized its evils and failed to 
note its virtues ; a playgoer who had sight 
only for the villain in the drama of life; 
a detached observer of the great human 
procession whose pen embraced only the 
morally halt and spiritually maimed, the 
hypocrite and the eccentric, and not the 
whole glorious pageant ; the surgeon who 
calmly dissected his time and discovered 
its pathology, but whose blood-besprent 
knife and probing skill were never com- 
plemented by curative simples. This is 
in essence the man, his art and its sig- 
nificance. 

W. R. Murpry. 


The Gate of Appreciation* 


The Gate of Appreciation is the layman’s 
case for art. Before the oft-alleged 
dictum, that only a painter is a judge of 
painting, the technician and connoisseur 
are forced into the position of defend- 
ants. Only a painter is a judge of paint- 











*IpsEN. By Haldane Macfall. The Morgan 
Shepard Company. 





*THE GATE OF APPRECIATION. By Carleton 
Noyes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ing ; that is, of execution, of composition, 
yes; but just as truly is only an artist a 
judge of art. And here every reader is 
a plaintiff in the case where he too claims 
to be an artist. 

Not until Jones, a painter, and Smith, 
a composer, withhold their opinion of this 
or that novel, or poem, or play, shall the 
layman waive his right to pass judgment 
on Jones’ picture or Smith’s sonata, “be- 
cause his business is only with words.” 

Not by virtue of our comprehension 
of technique, nor of our individual skill 
in execution, do we obtain our license to 
appreciation, but by virtue of our power 
of emotional response. 

A right understanding of art is the least 
necessary thing to the right appreciation 
of art. The operation of the intellect 
often inhibits feeling, and one only feels 
as one should when one doesn’t know 
much about the matter. 

Appreciativeness is often thought to 
impair creativeness, but, according to our 
attorney-author, one quality is but a form 
of the other. All art is creation: for the 
artist creation by expression, for the ap- 
preciator creation by evocation. In the 
measure that the appreciator responds to 
the artist’s creation, in that measure does 
he collaborate with the artist. 

As all appreciation will in the end de- 
pend upon our power to feel, our great- 
est concern should be to increase our 
sensibilities, and to enlarge our capacity 
for emotion. The power of response 
must be in us, and that power is the fruit 
of experience. The more we feel the 
greater becomes our power for deeper 
feeling. Feeling and experience are the 
first and second links in the chain of ap- 
preciation, whose last link is personality. 
Everything follows upon what we are; 
so our responsibility is to be, to be our- 
selves completely, perfectly. 

Every reader when he closes this book 
must feel convicted of his own individual- 
ity, resolving to acquit himself forever of 
any infringement of a patented personal- 
ity. He will sum up his entire morality 
as Marcus Aurelius did the emerald’s of 
old. ‘Whatever anyone says or does, I 
must be emerald.” And he will hearken 
unto the call to be himself, a_ self-ap- 
pointed artist, as it were, after the order 
of Melchizedek. 


BESSIE GRAHAM. 


Persian Literature* 


The second and most important volume 
of A Literary History of Persia, by Ed- 
ward G. Browne, the distinguished British 
scholar, covers the period from the be- 
ginning of the eleventh to the middle of 
the thirteenth century. A third volume 
will complete the work. In this country 
knowledge of Persian literature is almost 
entirely confined to FitzGerald’s trans- 
lation of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
and it is well known that there is very 
little in that which can be positively 
ascribed to “Umar,” as he is more prop- 
erly called. These quatrains are all in- 
dependent of each other, and the ar- 
rangement by FitzGerald to give a sem- 
blance of continuity is purely artificial. 
Only a few of these are actually known to 
have been written by Umar; many are 
undoubtedly the work of other poets, and 
some are doubtful. Umar is not even 
ranked by Persians as a third-class poet, 
largely for the reason that he pays more 
attention to the sentiment than the form. 
In academic Persian literature it is the 
form and not the content that counts. 
The rules of composition are elaborate 
and very strict. The merest twaddle, if 
written according to rule, is esteemed 
above high sentiment that is not ex- 
pressed according to the inflexible style. 

Persian literature, as it has come to 
us, is so largely the result of Arabic in- 
fluence that it is not distinctively Persian 
either in word or manner. It grew slow- 
ly, but its canons were developed accord- 
ing to fixed rules, and within its own 
limitations it is entertaining and in some 
respects well-nigh marvelous. There 
are many conceits which are impossible 
in western tongues, and the great effort 
was to produce something objectively 
fine rather than to express the deepest 
longings of the soul. 

It is impossible in this space to more 
than glance at the character of a litera- 
ture which is largely poetic. It grew up 
for the most part around the courts of 
caliphs and petty magistrates. The court 
poet had a precarious and varying posi- 
tion. He was expected to laud his patrons 
in most extravagant style, and his powers 
of improvisation were the most valuable. 


*A Literary History oF Persia. By Ed- 
ward G. Browne. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Sometimes he got a gift and sometimes a 
drubbing. 

With literature confined in such rigid 
lines we might not expect much that is 
essentially beautiful, and yet our author 
is surprised to note how many produc- 
tions have lasting merit. Some of the 
epics are the basis of much of our his- 
torical knowledge. The result of the 
peculiar competition lasting through cen- 
turies has yielded a corpus of literature 
that is more deserving of study than it 
usually receives. The Persian poet was 
primarily a singer, and though formalism 
pervaded all he did the genius was able 
to achieve some delectable specimens of 
his art. 

To the Persian we owe many words 
which have been incorporated into the 
English language. “Assassin” is possibly 
the most noteworthy of these, though it 
is a literary term having no reference to 
murder, but by fortuitous circumstances 
was brought to Europe by returning 
crusaders. This book is written with 
great thoroughness, and has involved an 
immense amount of research as well as 
care in mechanical production. It is a 
book for the student of any literature, 
and is not only instructive, but to a de- 
gree illuminating, as showing the work- 
ings of the Oriental mind. 

JosEpuH M. RoceErs. 


Life and Letters of E. L. Godkin* 


With the exception of a few pages sup- 
plied here and there by the editor, the 
contents of these volumes are made up 
of articles and letters written by Mr. God- 
kin, including a number of letters from 
friends, notably Lowell and C. E. Norton. 
There is no attempt at a critical biogra- 
phy, and the editor has refrained from 
any comment save of the laudatory kind. 
It would have been in harmony with the 
title of this work to have furnished an 
analysis and appraisement of Godkin’s 
writings on society and politics, for he 
was not only a journalist of remarkable 
powers, but he was representative of a 
group of political thinkers who had much 
influence in their day. But there is 
enough material in these volumes to en- 


*LIFE AND LETTERS OF Epwin LAWRENCE Gop- 
KIN. Edited by Rollo Ogden. Two volumes. 
The Macmillan Company. 


able the reader to form an idea of the 
man and his work. 

Godkin was for so many years a citi- 
zen of the United States that most of 
those acquainted with his writings had 
forgotten, perhaps, that he was born at 
Moyne, County Wicklow, Ireland, in 1831. 
He was educated at Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, and later read law in Lincoln’s Inn. 
His literary talent manifested itself early, 
and in his twenty-second year he wrote a 
History of Hungary, which had a rather 
favorable reception. As a war corre- 
spondent in the Crimea he wrote brilliant 
letters to the London “Daily News,” long 
extracts from which have been incor- 
porated in the present volumes. 

In 1856 Godkin came to the United 
States, and traveled extensively in the 
South. His letters to the “Daily News,” 
recording the events of the Southern 
journey, are very interesting, full of keen 
observation and pungent comment. The 
experience of a close contact with slavery 
fired the young writer’s soul with an in- 
tense hatred of the “peculiar institution,” 
and during the Civil War Godkin’s pen 
was actively employed in support of the 
Union. 

Perhaps the most important event in 
Godkin's life was the founding of the 
“Nation,” in July, 1865. The early strug- 
gles of that journal are graphically de- 
scribed by the letters of Godkin, and the 
supplementary information gathered by 
Mr. Ogden. That it became a first-rate 
critical force is, of course, known to every 
reader; but its success was due unques- 
tionably to the energy and gifts of its 
first editor. 

In 1881 Godkin became connected 
with the New York “Evening Post,” as 
editor, and only relinquished his place on 
that journal at the close of the year 1899, 
when the infirmities of age made it impos- 
sible for him to continue in active work. 
His few remaining years were spent 
largely in travel. He died at Greenway, 
England, May 21, 1902, and was buried 
in the old churchyard at Hazelbeach. 
James Bryce, the present British ambas- 
sador, an old friend of Godkin, wrote a 
graceful and fitting inscription for the 
tombstone. 

As an editor, Godkin’s name will al- 
ways be linked with the high ideals in 
journalism. ‘He was a vigorous and fear- 
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less enemy of corruption, and his bitter 
and telling attack on Tammany Hall in 
the early nineties was a conspicuous serv- 
ice in the interest of honest government. 
In the glow of the Civil War period he 
was in full sympathy with the mighty 
national movement that thrilled the peo- 
ple, but the aftermath of the Reconstruc- 
tion was gall to his sensitive nature, and 
the commercialization of politics filled 
him with loathing. During his later years 
he was certainly out of touch with 
the onward movement of American 
life. In some of his writings of this 
period there is more fault-finding than 
philosophy. He was guided by a lofty 
idea of democracy, but when the current 
of human affairs turned away from his 
pet doctrines the future became gloomy 
in his eyes. 

He apparently did not realize that the 
expansion of America was the opening 
of a new era and should be studied in the 
light of history, with broad view and open 
mind. His two or three books will con- 
tinue to be read, but he has left no con- 
tribution to the science of politics that 
will be recognized as of permanent value. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


American Legislatures* 


This is a well-made book, from which 
the thoughtful citizen will learn much. 
Professor Reinsch comes well equipped 
to his task, and his learning, breadth of 
view and clear style give a substantial 
value to the volume. Of the ten chap- 
ters into which the book is divided the 
first has been prepared by Professor Ber- 
nard C. Steiner, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and treats of the constitutional 
framework of congressional government. 
The other chapters deal with the national 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate; the general character and organiza- 
tion of State Legislatures; legislative 
committees; procedure in State Legisla- 
tures ; legislative apportionments and elec- 
tions ; the perversion of legislative action, 
public forces influencing legislative action 
and the legislative product. From this it 
will be seen that the subject has been 
pretty well covered; and though much of 


*AMERICAN LEGISLATURES AND LEGISLATIVE 
MetHops. By Paul S. Reinsch. The American 
State Series. The Century Company. 





the discussion has, of necessity, been con- 
densed, yet the main outlines of our leg- 
islative institutions are worked out with 
a considerable degree of thoroughness. 

The attitude of the author is frankly 
critical, and, while he unsparingly exposes 
the crooked channels through which leg- 
islative corruption flows, he is, neverthe- 
less, fully aware of the good which sub- 
sists in our institutions. It is shown that 
there has been but little attention paid to 
the personnel and methods of State Leg- 
islatures, that these bodies have been the 
playthings of banded economic interests, 
and that in many instances vicious legis- 
lation is to be attributed to ignorance 
rather than to unblushing corruption. A 
promising sign of improvement, however, 
is to be seen in the tendency which has 
manifested itself of late, in certain com- 
monwealths, to refer the important sub- 
jects of legislation to committees or other 
bodies of experts, where the matters may 
receive enlightened study and such recom- 
mendation as those especially qualified 
may give. That an enormous amount of 
crude, ill-judged and utterly worthless 
legislation is passed every year, is con- 
vincingly shown, and to prevent this evil 
by referring all bills to professional 
draftsmen, and calling upon expert coun- 
sel without partisan bias, should be the 
proper aim at legislative methods. 

Another point which this volume makes 
clear is the great development of com- 
mittee power in legislative bodies. This 
power has worked a marked change from 
earlier methods. It has tended to elimi- 
nate the orator-statesman, and has pushed 
to the front the shrewd, active, tactful 
and experienced member who knows the 
ins and outs of procedure and precedents, 
and is thus enabled to get the bills 
through in which he is interested. A good 
deal of picturesqueness has no doubt de- 
parted with the waning influence of the 
orator, but the change is in harmony with 
the spirit of a complicated political life, 
and has promoted efficiency and dispatch 
of public business. While a great deal 
remains to be done to bring our legisla- 
tures to a stage where their action will 
be used to promote the public good only, 
many forward movements in that direc- 
tion give us hope that the various States 
will progress to the fulfilment of so wise 
and beneficent an end. 
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Included in this list are new books received from July 10 to August 10, together with other earlier 
works not previously noticed. No book reviewed elsewhere in the present number appears in this 
section. Beginning with the October number the book list will be complete each month. 


Fiction 
The Indian life of the 
Spirit Lake. Arthur. Canadian Northwest 


Heming. The Macmil- gives plenty of good ma- 
lan Company. terial to a man who has 

the writing facility, a 
strong gift of imagination, and a sympathy with 
his subject that has been greatly augmented by 
a close study during years of intimacy. If Mr. 
Heming has adopted the Lake Superior Indians 
—why, it seems that the tribes of that region 
have in their turn adopted him. His present 


Mr. Davis is so well 

A Victor of Salam’s known for his historical 
William Stearns Da- accuracy that his novels 
vis. The Macmillan scarcely need any new 
Company. comment. They all tran- 
scribe ancient or mediz- 

val life—as the case may be—faithfully; and 
they carry sufficient of romantic interest to keep 
them up-to-date and alive. The volume in hand 
takes up the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
and Leonidas at Thermopyle, and Themistocles 
at Salamis, give the larger heroic figures. It is 
a tapestry closely woven, full of local color, 








‘* The Two Children Run to the Gate’”’ 
From The Confessions of a Daddy 


book contains seven chapters—wild, weird chap- 
ters, filled with all the strange features of a 
peculiar type of uncivilized life; stories that 
teem with the adventures of the big chief, 
Standing Wolf, of Spirit Lake; his son, the 
Marten, and the rest of his people. The ?— 
is different from most volumes of its kind; i 

has a more convincing note, it pictures the Be 
man with discrimination and _ discernment, 
and without the conventionality that has brought 
so many Indian tales to the level of the com- 
monplace. Mr. Heming has. made his own il- 
lustrations, and they are as weird and full of 
tribe superstition as are the stories_themselves. 


action and life—the result of long historic re- 
search, a journey to the scene of events, and 
a fulness of the novelistic instinct. These novels 
never reach the “best-selling” stage, but they 
take their places among classical fiction almost 
from the day of their publication. 


“The boy lifted up his 

The Confessions of a pole and looked at the 
Daddy. Ellis Parker bait like a regular old 
Butler. Century Com- hand. He dug a fresh 
pany. fat worm out of his can 
and fixed it, and I fairly 

held my breath. Would he do it? No! But hold 
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on—yes! He leaned over and spit on the bait 
to bring luck, just as natural as life! Say, 
wasn’t that the real boy for you?” 

This is a quotation from the latest book by 
the author of The Incubator Baby and Pigs 
is Pigs, and it is a good idea to buy a copy. 
From the time when he wasn’t a daddy at all, 
and outwardly plumed himself upon his im- 
munity, to the end of the “Day of the Spank,” 
the little volume is full of smiles and good old 
human nature. There are illustrations by Fanny 
Cory and a very decorative stork design on 
the red cover. 


A story full of philos- 

The Woman. Antonio ophy; a tragedy full of 
Fogazzaro. J. B. Lip- heart interest; an inter- 
pincott Company. pretation of Italian life 
that stands high among 

books of its class for its realism, and the force 
of its psychology and action. It tells the tale of 
a woman who believes herself to be a reincarna- 
tion of an ancestress who was imprisoned be- 
cause of madness. The woman is Italian in 


every respect—strong, passionate, courageous, 
but haughty in her secure sense of aristocratic 
connection, and lacking in the womanly graces 
that should have enhanced her great physical 
beauty. The romance that takes her reason re- 
veals her strange mixture of strength and weak- 
ness, which Fogazzaro has handled with skill 
and delicacy, and of which he makes a char- 
acteristic tragedy that would lend itself to 
poetic dramatic treatment. 


A charming little tale 

Polly Pat's Parish. with a new touch. Polly 
Winifred Kirkland. Pat is the oldest of a 
F. H. Revell Com- widowed pastor’s five 
pany. children, the others be- 
ing the Four-in-Hand 

—twins, Paul the pugnacious, and captivating 
little Annette. The Captain, as his children call 
the rector, comes to a church in a town that 
has two sections, old—and aristocratic—For- 
restdale, and Factory End. How the single- 
minded minister copes with the labor question 
as it affects his parish makes a most interest- 





‘**T Knew Captain Would Come,’ Breathed Polly Pat’’ 


From Polly Pat’s Parish 
Copyrighted 1907 by Fleming H. Revell Company 
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ing story, while Polly Pat’s manner of helping 
her “Captain” along lends a peculiarly enter- 
taining and human quality to the book. Both 
children and older folks—of both sexes, too— 
will enjoy Polly Pat and her parish. 


The much overwrought, 
Devota. Augusta tragic atmosphere usual 


Evans Wilson. G.W.to this author’s stories, 


Dillingham Company. is once more evident in 

a short tale of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pages. A young and 
beautiful woman goes to plead for a life to 
the Governor of her State, who turns out to 
be her former lover. The interest in the story 
of the murderer for whose pardon she asks 
is lost in the somewhat dramatic interest that 
attends the reconciliation of Devota and Royal 
Armitage. 


The story of a pecul- 


Sinless. Maud H. iar situation, the result 
Yardley. R. F. Fenno of an_ accident that 
& Co. places a manand woman 


in a most compromising 
position and changes their whole lives. It is 
not altogether pleasant in its conception, nor 
sound in its psychology. 


John Kendry is a 
John Kendry’s Idea. young millionaire. The 
Chester Bailey Fer- “idea” is an “ideal”— 
nald, Outing Publish- rather abstract, but 
ing Company. springing from better in- 
tentions than the typical 
young millionaire is usually accredited with pos- 
sessing. ‘The scenes are in San Francisco and 
the mountains round about, while the heroine 
is a beautiful middle-class girl with some supe- 
rior “ideas” and “ideals” of her own. She 
furnishes a pleasing contrast to the girl Kendry 
had picked to marry—a very modern, very fas- 
tidious, very straight-laced young person whose 
fetich is summed up in one word, externals. 
Sufficient to say, Kendry doesn’t marry her— 
the “idea” persists too strongly, and discovers 
to him its embodiment in time to save him 
from any disastrous move. 

The book is well-written, has a certain dra- 
matic force, and some excellent, novel char- 
acterization, especially in the Chinaman, Chan 
Kow. 


This is a cheerful lit- 

The Toymakers. tle story barely past the 

Charles Felton Pid- juvenile stage. We take 

gin. C. M. Clark Pub- a flying trip to Middle- 

lishing Company. ton-on-Quick, to a toy 

shop inhabited by ani- 

mals for a Noah’s ark and mechanical toys, but 

the special feaure is a life-size doll whieh is 

the idol of its maker and the perfection of 
which has become his lifework. 


Some true feeling, 

Indian Love Letters. beauty, pathos—all three 
Marah Ellis Ryan. are in the letters of an 
A. C. McClurg & Co. educated Hopi Indian to 
a white woman with hair 

like cornsilk, whom he has met in the East and 


adores. The return to his race is inevitable; 
and the race is presented so sympathetically 
that the book will probably increase the be- 
wilderment of conscientious Easterners trying 
to get a just idea of Indian character. 


This story of college 
Brown of Harvard. life is founded upon a 
Gilbert P. Coleman. successful play of the 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. same name written by 
Rida Johnson Young. 
The changing scenes, during the college days, 
with the mirth-producing experiences of the 
upper classmen, make a charming story, and 
the reader gets a fair impression of a student’s 
life. A very stirring narrative of Brown’s en- 
tanglement with an unmanly classmate will 
doubtless attract marked interest. 


Still another man who 
The Artistic Temper- gives his affection to a 
ament. Jane Wardle. woman not entitled to it 
McClure, Phillips & is the artist hero of this 
Co. story. Stephen Cartmel, 
an artist of ability, be- 
trays his chum’s friendship by alienating his 
wife’s affection during her sittings for her por- 
trait. Cartmel’s engagement to a wealthy belle 
affords numerous complications, but after sow- 
ing much discord he breaks with his pretty 
study, and regains his position with his be- 
trothed. A futile story, though artistically 
done. 


A story of the jeal- 
The Woman’s War. ousy and bitter rivalry 
Warwick Deeping. existing between two 
Harper & Brothers. English physicians’ 
wives. The rival physi- 
cians are seconded, one by an evil-minded, un- 
trustworthy wife, and the other, by a loving 
helpmate. While the husbands battle for posi- 
tion in the medical world, their wives struggle 
for social supremacy. The marked dissimilarity 
produces a strong character study. Dr. Murchi- 
son has a harder pull than his opponent Steel, 
inasmuch as he must overcome inherited al- 
coholism, but his brave victory is told with 
power and reality. : 


“Look into my face: 
Barbara Rebell. Mrs. my name is Might- 
Belloc-Lowndes. B. have-been, and I am 
W. Dodge & Co. also called No-more 
Too-late, Farewell.” 
Around these lines is woven the story of a 
mismated marriage, in most too sympathetic a 
manner. One can scarcely appreciate the au- 
thor’s attitude toward her story, the attitude 
— rather more deplorable than the story 
itselt. 


The story of a mis- 

A Stumbling. Block. mated pair, the man an 
Justus Miles Forman. author who in youth had 
Harper & Brothers. loved a_ sweet, young 
girl from whose side he 

had been won by the fascination of travel and 
literary success. But whereas “Rose-Marie” 
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‘* As Far as We Go”’ 
From The Automobilist Abroad 


was an inspiration, the woman he marries 
proves a stumbling block, and three lives and 
one career are wrecked thereby. While ordinary 
in theme, and by no means up to the standard 
of best in point of workmanship, the book has 
some clever character study, and a certain 
tender pathos. Old Robert is a new character 
in American fiction, and deserves a special word. 


A rousing story of 
Bar—z20. Clarence E. ranchmen and _ cow- 
Mulford. Outing punchers in the 
Publishing Company. Western States. Hop- 
along Cassidy and his 
two comrades, Buck Peters and Red Connors, 
are a blood-thirsty trio, who terrorize the 
punchers of nearby ranches through their quick 
and accurate shots and their love of daring and 
adventure. Cassidy prefers excitement to peace, 
and seeks a dangerous trail if he scents a mur- 
derous escapade at the far end. 
The volume seethes with excitement and pic- 
tures ranch life in a most spirited style. 


Another realistic story 

To the Credit of the of life in the open, along 
Sea. Lawrence Mott. the Labrador coast. The 
Harper & Brothers. heroic deeds of the fear- 
less sea-toilers and their 

brutality toward one another, combined with 
their self-sacrifice where children and women 
are involved, are vividly portrayed. Itisin some 
respects a weird tale, but an entertaining one, 


written with color and a power to grasp the 
interest. 


A story of how the 

Disinherited. Stella rightful heir to a note- 
M. During. J. B. Lip- worthy legacy is 
pincott Company. cheated out of it. We 
are reminded of the 

adage about putting a beggar on horseback. A 
pleasing young girl of plain origin is introduced 
to life among the smart set. She shadows a 
decrepit old peer, who is flattered by her at- 
tention, and after playing her cards with care 
she succeeds in getting his proposal of mar- 
riage. She rides rough-shod over her bene- 
factors, neglects her home, and finally cheats 
her husband’s beloved nephew out of his rights. 


Another story of the 
Her Prairie Knight. wild and wooly West. A 
B. M. Bower. G.W. party of fashionable 
Dillingham Company. Easterners decide to 
“rough it” in the West- 
ern ranch lands, and their first glimpse of a 
true cow-puncher convinces them that he is a 
highwayman. The charming heroine’s titled 
sweetheart travels with her party, but with the 
constant companionship of her cow-boy ad- 
mirers she has an exciting time and “Milord” 
feels ill at ease. 

The story is really a love tale with the plains 
and cattle lands as its setting. Beside this, in 
the same volume, we have the story of “Rowdy 
of the Cross L’”—another love tale of a cow- 
boy with “school-ma’amitis.” 
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New Hampshire and 
T. Thorndyke, Attor- the White Mountains 
ney-at-Law. Herbert give a picturesque back- 
I. Goss. C. M. Clark ground to this story of 
Publishing Company. a young lawyer, written 
by another lawyer of 
New England prominence. The book is said 
to be founded on fact—up to a certain point. 
Beyond that point there is a clever play of 
imagination that makes T. Thorndyke a rather 
attractive young man, and fills in with romance 
those spaces that are not otherwise occupied. 
There is just a little touch of the homely phi- 
losophy of Quincy Adams Sawyer in this book; 
a dash of the unconventional that bespeaks a 
writer as yet unspoiled by a too successful -prac- 
tice of his pen. 


An English tale of the 
The Serf. Guy time of King Stephen, 
Thorne. R. F. Fenno specifically, the year 
& Co. 1136. Hyla, a_ serf, 
driven to desperation by 
the wronging of his daughters, deliberately 
plans an ambush and kills his master, Geoffrie 
de la Bourne. The story of what happens when 
the slave’s rebellion and its result are discov- 
ered gives episodes and scenes highly colored. 
The book interests in that it has a story; it 
interests, too, in that it pictures one of the 
earliest attempts on the part of serfdom to de- 
clare its soul rights. Mr. Ranger Gull (Guy 
Thorne) writes entertainingly, but in this book 
he has performed his task with a certain care- 
lessness for form and sentence structure that 
detracts greatly from its aggregate worth. 


A plea made against 

The House of the vivisection, written in 

Hundred Doors. Will the form of a story, and 

M. Clemens. The telling how certain pet 

Hawthorne Press. dogs found their way to 

the “House of the Hun- 

dred Doors’—the “Palace of Pain.” It has 

pathetic elements, though it in no way con- 

vinces, or stirs enthusiasm, as did Hichens’ 
Black Spaniel, for instance. 


An example of the 
The Midnight Guest. “thriller” type of detec- 
Fred M. White. T. tive tale. It concerns 
J. McBride & Sons. itself with the perilous 
guardianship of a young 
Italian girl by an English nobleman, involving 
a clever Sicilian retainer who, through a mis- 
apprehension, commits a crime that causes in- 
nocent people to suffer. It all works out to 
a satisfactory end after numerous mysterious 
complications. It is not a well-written story, 
neither is it an artistic one. 


The author of The 

By Right Divine. District Attorney _ has 
William Sage. Little, written another brilliant 
Brown & Co. romance of a_ political 
struggle wherein Cupid 

plays an active part. A settled United States 
Senator sails calmly upon the political sea, feel- 
ing that he is monarch of all he surveys, until 


he encounters an irrepressible young Governor, 
who proves the Senator’s mistake and at the 
same time takes his daughter’s heart by storm. 
Naturally we would suppose that youthful love 
would be reciprocated, and Mr. Sage produces 
a strong battle between the bosses, with Love 
at work close by. 


A typically English 
The Country House. novel, bya typically Eng- 
John Galsworthy. G. lish writer, who has a 
P, Putnam’s Sons. rare insight into human 
' nature, and who writes 
with a care and conscience that deserve com- 
mendation. The story centers about a country 
house-party, and has a wealth of psychological 
interest in its keen study of English social life. 
Each person in the book is a character, clearly 
differentiated, and still more clearly portrayed. 
All the gossip, the surface-show, the conceal- 
ment of the realities, and the struggle for so- 
cial supremacy, that go to make up the spirit 
of an average house-party composed of people 
of wealth and position, are here set forth. 


A dreamy story of the 
The Three Comrades. aspirations of three Ger- 
Gustav Frenssen. man lads. It pictures 
Dana Estes & Co. the boys planning their 
futures, “dividing the 
honors of the world among themselves.” Later 
we find them grown to manhood, after years of 
separation, each having worked toward his 
goal, facing disappointments and successes and 
proving each his particular characteristics, Nat- 
urally, pleasing love episodes enter the lives of 
the three, which the author weaves into the 
main theme with unusual skill. 


Travel and Description 


A spirited account of 
The Shameless Diary an attempt to reach the 
of an Explorer. By top of Mt. McKinley. 
Robert Dunn. Outing Absolutely frank in its 
Publishing Company. manner, and truthful in 
its expression, it strikes 
a rather newer note in the biography of ad- 
venture than we are accustomed to. For “the 
story of a failure” it is full of interest and ex- 
citement, arousing the imagination by its lively 
record of obstacles met with and overcome, of 
difficulties that made achievement impossible. 


Mr. and Mrs. Miltoun 

The Automobilist are well known for their 
Abroad. Francis Mil- excellent and informa- 
toun. L. C. Page & tive books of travel. 
Co. There is something new 
and original, however, in 

their latest volume, which forms a complete 
and interesting guide for that most recent of 
tourists, the automobilist. Mr, Miltoun says 
that few kinds of traveling are more en- 
joyable than traveling by automobile, but it 
has taken no small amount of experimenting to 
overcome certain very trying obstacles, and to 
place automobile touring on a plane where it 
becomes practicable as well as possible. In the 
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Our Highest Camp on Mt. McKinley 
From The Shameless Diary of an Explorer 


present book are given a great many valuable 
hints, and the record of numerous experiences. 
Besides being instructive the book is entertain- 
ing, and will help many to take by proxy an 
automobile trip that otherwise they would not 
get. The pictures are in color—painted by 
Mrs. Miltoun, who was Blanche McManus— 
and in half-tone, from Kodak snapshots. 


We find the story of 
The Long Labrador The Long Labrador 
Trail. Dillon Wal- Trail in its title. Be- 
lace. Outing Publish- neath is the spirituality 
ing Company. of the man faithful to 
his friend. The book is 
refreshing, fascinating, uplifting. Here is de- 
votion to work, and cheerfulness where failure 
and despair triumphed. There is no place given 
to self—the credit for the work is given to “the 
spirit” of the friend (Leonidas Hubbard) who 
began it and is now in the Great Beyond. The 
wild, rugged scenery described is sublime. The 
geographical, geological and botanical work is 
valuable; and amidst appalling loneliness char- 
acter is revealed. The man watches the flight 
of birds, allows the caribou to pass by unless 
driven to kill by hunger—a needed object lesson. 
Indian maps were unreliable, and it was a bat- 
tle alone where no white man ever trod. All 
Labrador Indians are nominally Roman Catho- 
lics, and while those of the south are faithful 
to its ritual, the mountaineers are full of super- 
stition and: fear of the spirits. 
Swarms of black flies, called devil’s angels, 


added tortuge to the travelers’ thin-worn bodies, 
but no going back, no complaint, no despair, al- 
ways faith in God, and when the worst was over, 
on the rock by the camp fire, Wallace read aloud 
the One Hundred and Seventh Psalm in thanks- 
giving. He dared and conquered the “drear, 
isolated shore where the ghostly ice-bergs go.” 
We too feel throughout the magic that lured 
him. 


“There are picnics and 

In Wildest Africa. picnics,’ as the author 
C. W. L. Bulpett. of this goodly volume 
Longmans, Green & says. The London cock- 
Co. ney takes his day off om 
the banks of the Thames, 

where everything is spick and span, and where 
there is nothing to do but to enjoy himself. Not 
so with Mr. Bulpett and his party. His “pic- 
nic” was a winter’s trip to some of the unknown 
waters of the upper Nile, where everything was 
in a state of nature, and where the party had 
to “find” themselves and work hard all the 
time. Yet the adventurers enjoyed themselves 
so much that they have put forth this record 
in the hope that many a present idler who 
fondly imagines he is a sportsman when he 
shoots over a grouse “preserve” in Scotland, 
or goes deer-stalking in the Highlands—a la 
Lord Ribblesdale with his tame stags—may be 
induced to seek the real thing in Central Af- 
rica. As to expense, a Scotch moor and the 
wilds of Africa cost about the same, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Bulpett’s area was illimitable, and 
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the game big and plentiful enough to be amply 
worth the powder and shot. 

The “picnic” was the suggestion of a Mr. W. 
N. McMillan, an American gentleman resident 
in England, who found himself cramped in that 
seagirt isle after living in America. So to 
Africa the party went. Their objects were to 
find sport and to explore a bit of uncharted 
country. From Khartoum they went south for 
a thousand miles, and camped in a beautiful 
but desolate region just south of Abyssinia and 
north of Uganda. Here they ranged through 
a district fully twenty-five thousand square 
miles in area, with a superb climate, full of 
big game and unexpected surprises, dangers 
and pleasures. The party was accompanied by 
the intrepid wife of Mr. McMillan, and her 
maid, who showed themselves thorough sports- 
women. 

Mr. Bulpett’s book makes no pretensions to 
literary style or finish. It is simply an elab- 
orated diary. But it is packed full of accurate 
information about an unknown part of Central 
Africa, and also of most useful suggestions for 
future travelers over the same trail. The geo- 
graphical records of the expedition were sup- 
plied by Mr. B. H. Jessen, F. R. G. S., a mem- 
ber of the party, who has enriched the book 
with many photographs and drawings made 
en route, 


Porto Rico, Hawaii, 

America’s Insular the Panama Canal and 

Possessions, C. H.the Philippines — the 

Forbes-Lindsay. John Archipelago having a 

C. Winston Company. volume to itself—are de- 

scribed in these two 

comely volumes, with a summary of their his- 

tory. The chief charm of the books for most 

readers, however, will be the careful process 
photographs of which the work is full. 


This compact little 

Sojourning, Shopping book, small enough to 
and Studying in Par- be carried in a handbag, 
is. Elizabeth Otis fills, in a thoroughly 
Williams. A. C. Mc- practical and satisfactory 
Clurg & Co. manner, a very large 
want on the part of the 

traveling public. The wonder is that nobody 
should have written it before and for more 
cities than Paris. Whatever a traveler—espe- 
cially a woman alone—needs to know, is clear- 
ly set down in it, and the thousand annoyances 
of being a stranger in a strange city reduced to 
a minimum. From sending home extra lug- 
gage to where to buy milk and the proper hos- 
pitals to go to, nothing seems to have been 
forgotten. Exhibitions, amusements, shopping, 
dressmakers, teachers of art and languages, 
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Frem Along the Labrader Coast 
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pensions and hotels, are only a few of the sub- 
jects treated. There is also a large map of 
Paris, a place for memoranda, a vocabulary, a 
bibliography of streets, and a reference list and 
index. 

It is to be hoped that so admirable and use- 
ful a little work will be kept down-to-the-min- 
ute in the matter of addresses. 


Dr. Townsend went 
Along the Labrador to the Labrador to 
Coast. Charles Wen- spend a vacation. Heis 
dell Townsend. Dana a bird-lover, and it was 


Estes & Co. his purpose to study the 
birds of the Labrador 
Coast. But when he reached the scene of Dr. 


Luke, and came upon Grenfell’s Mission, he 
discovered that there were many things of in- 
terest in the Labrador besides birds. In his 
book he tells about some of these interesting 
features—the scenery, the people, animal life 
and the bird life. He was much impressed with 
the wonder of it all, and wrote his book as 
a kind of testimonial to the pleasure that this 
particular vacation had given him. The book 
has numerous illustrations from photographs. 


One of the “Spanish” 
Albert F. series, of which other 
John Lane volumes are Murillo; 
Cordova; Spanish Arms 
and Armour, and The 
Prado. The book has three hundred _illus- 
trations in half-tone, and is an_ interesting 
running account of the “Pearl of Anda- 
lusia.” It includes history and description, with 
accounts of various important places in Seville; 
the painters that are identified with the city and 
the great pictures. Any one interested in Span- 
ish history or in Spanish art and architecture 
will want to know this little volume, which con- 
denses in so convenient a space information that 
has been gleaned from many sources and much 
travel. 


Seville. 
Calvert. 
Company. 


History 


This comes auspicious- 
The Birth of the Na- ly. All ships are turned 
tion. Mrs. Roger A. towards that, the “fa- 
Pryor. The Macmil- mousest river in Chris- 
lan Company. tendom,” and some 
d know now for the first 
time that all the liberty that came to America 
was not stowed in the Mayflower, while the 
few rejoice that there is authority for facts 
that the world admires and labels freedom. Mrs. 
Pryor is a Virginian, and brings her state love 
to glorify the truths which are placed with care 
and grace and quiet humor. If the nineteenth 
century was the age of truth the twentieth is 
that of new faith. 

Mrs. Pryor’s work is the picture of all sorts 
of men, and what was true then is true now; 
thus the truth is forcibly brought out that we 
in our daily lives, through our daily acts, are 
preparing other lives and making America 
worthy or unworthy of the hardships and sac- 
rifices endured by those who laid the founda- 
tions. That Jamestown was located unhealthily 


is perhaps the reason that there stands now 
only the church tower. Captain Smith was 
the first real, typical American. Scant honor 
has come to him and to Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
men who bore the burdens of that early colonial 
life. Because Amerigo Vespucci had literary 
ability, and wrote interestingly of his adven- 
tures, we bear his name; and just here for the 
doers as distinguished from the conspicuous, 
Mrs. Pryor impresses the lesson that though 
half the world bears the name of America, 
Vespucci is an inconsiderable person compared 
with Columbus. 

We know that Smith fell under a cloud on 
the voyage to America, and his enemies referred 
his case to the Council in England, and then 
and there he showed himself a true American 
by demanding a trial at Jamestown, being 
thereby triumphantly acquitted in the first jury 
trial in America. In this miniature Republic 
he was the leader, and saved the Colony 
through foresight and hard work, himself per- 
forming cheerfully the hardest tasks—felling 
trees, building houses and a church, learning 
from the Indians the worth of corn, the method 
of making hoe-cake, and the use of tobacco, 
which was the point of difference between the 
northern and southern colonies. He discouraged 
the search for gold, insisted that hard work 
alone was needed; asserted that all who did 
not work must starve. He made the first map 
in America. He was full of resources, and a 
man whom no persuasion could induce to 
starve, allowing neither debts nor the use of 
profane language in an age when swearing was 
a courtly luxury. More is within these pages 
to the honor of the real founder of this nation. 
In character, in deeds, in writings, Smith is 
the first true patriot and American Christian 
gentleman, and the one who built and saved the 
first white colony in America. 


The authors have de- 

The Whirlpool of Eu- signed this book for the 
rope. A. R. and Ethel general reader, whose 
Colquhoun. Dodd, needs it admirably fills. 
Mead & Co. Partly a historical ac- 
count of Central and 

Southern Europe, and partly a survey of the 
present political and social conditions of the 
peoples occupying those regions, much of the 
information has been gathered at first hand 
by personal observation. The history of the 
House of Habsburg is related, and the story 
of Hungary, Bohemia and the smaller States 
outlined. Interesting chapters deal with the 
social, political and economic conditions and 
problems of the people, and the physical at- 
tractions of the several countries are described. 
The Magyar renascence, the race movements 
known as Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism, are 
discussed, and the recent political fortunes of 
the dual monarchy are briefly and clearly nar- 
rated. Many excellent illustrations of types of 
the several peoples and scenes from historic 
places accompany the work. The numerous 
maps, also, will be found helpful by the reader. 
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In this volume, Mr. 

Peace Given as_ the John Bigelow, whose ob- 
World Giveth. John servation of public 
Bigelow. The Baker events extends over six- 
& Taylor Company. ty active years, gathers 
his protest to President 

Roosevelt against any aid to end the Russian 
War until the Russian people had secured lib- 
erty, and summarizes the disturbances in Rus- 
sia from November 4, 1905,to October 9, 1906, 
claiming that most of these would have been 
prevented if the war had continued. The book, 


gleaned from numerous writings of naturalists 
a wealth of valuable information on the sub- 
ject. His book will be appreciated by bird- 
lovers as well as by many lay readers who are 
interested in things that belong to the natural 
world. 
A reprint, after two 
Birdcraft. Mabel Os- years, of a work on the 
good Wright. The birds of the ‘Northeast- 
Macmillan Company. ern United States by a 
careful observer who has 
added to the usual scientific description the per- 





The Scarlet Tanager 
From Birdcraft 


while sincere, is written in complete misappre- 
hension of the diplomatic situation when the 
Portsmouth convention met. 


Nature Study 


Some years ago, the 


The Pass g- passenger pigeon was 
geon, W.Bb. .on. with us in great num- 
Outing Publishing bers. As recently as 
Company, 1880 there were count: 


less millions of these 
birds in the middle West, but they have be- 
come almost extinct, which makes this study all 
the more interesting. Mr. Mershon has de- 
voted not a little time to collecting material 
that will throw light upon the habits of the 
birds he has chosen to describe, and he has 


sonal touch and some literary interest. For 
twenty years, the author has been conspicuous 
in this field, and has a very unusual scientific 
equipment. 


Biography 

Six years ago this 

The Life of Napoleon work was issued in two 
I. John Holland Rose. volumes. It is now re- 
The Macmillan Com- printed in one. No al- 
pany. teration has been made 
in the text. It is, all 

things considered, one of the best biographies 
of Napoleon and his times. Even a thousand 
closely printed pages are not enough to do 
more than cover the main details, and the 
author has wisely concerned himself little with 
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Napoleon’s private life or with affairs in 
France after the Consulate. Most of the book 
deals with the struggle of Napoleon for his 
Continental System, which all but succeeded. 
The author has the benefit of much new mate- 
rial which he has unearthed in the archives of 
Great Britain. His attitude toward the subject 
is a just one. He praises Napoleon’s conduct 
almost wholly up to the murder of the Duc 
D’Enghien. Thereafter his criticisms are in 
accord with those of most impartial students. 
He admires the marvelous abilities of the man, 
but thinks that after 1811 he committed a 
series of blunders without perceiving how seri- 
ous was the consequence of each, Unfortunately 





J. M. Barrie 


From Lions 


no new maps are given. The wood-cuts are 
good enough of their kind, but lacking in de- 
tail, which is a misfortune for those who are 
not thoroughly equipped in military lore or who 
have not better maps easily available. 


The letters of Lord 

Letters of Lord Ac- Acton collected in this 
ton. Longmans, Green volume embrace the pe- 
& Co. riod of 1858-75. Most of 
them were addressed to 

Richard Simpson, one of the editors of the 
“Rambler,” a Catholic magazine in which Acton 
was interested. The topics touched upon in 
this correspondence are varied, and show the 
wonderful activity of Lord Acton’s mind and 
his immense knowledge of history and litera- 
ture. Conceded to have been the most learned 
Englishman of his generation, the letters printed 
in this volume bear ample testimony to the 
fact. Not only does the author exhibit his pro- 





found researches into medieval and modern 
history, but his interest in and knowledge of 
contemporary political and religious movements 
were equally acute. Most of the letters are very 
readable, and all are written in the plain, direct 
style of a man sure of his ground. The editor’s 
introduction is unnecessarily prolix and tedious. 
The marginal notes, however, will be found of 
much assistance to readers in making clear 
many points not fully set forth in the text. 


Books of Humor 


Joseph Simpson has 
Lions. Joseph Simp- come, within the past 
son. Morgan Shep- seven years, to be known 
ard Company. as one of the keenest 
and most unsparing of 
caricaturists, using the white line with extra- 
ordinary force. This volume gives fourteen of 
his portrait heads, differing greatly in their 
ability of suggestion, some vivid and life-like 
to a most extraordinary degree. The book is 
printed in a limited edition, and presents in 
its artistic relations a mingling of Beardsley 
and Max Beerbohm. 


A reproduction of the 
The Comedy of Life. full-page drawings from 
“Life,” by Bayard Jones, 
Harrison Cady, Will Foster, William Balfour- 
ker, Tom Mills, F. W. Read, C. D. Gibson, and 
others. The page is the usual one in this viva- 
cious weekly, and the captions form an agree- 
able and cynical comment on the lighter phases 
of the American of the day, rich and poor, 
particularly rich. As always with “Life,” the 
presswork is irreproachable. 


If the finest type of 
The Talking Woman. modern woman were not 
May Isabel Fisk. large-minded and chari- 
Harper & Brothers. table, Mrs. Fisk’s show- 
ing would almost tempt 
her to disown her talking sister entirely. It 
would be small use, to be sure, for the talking 
feminine is as old as the two Syracusans in 
Theocritus, and older; and will probably be 
always with us, to some extent. Moreover, 
she is so hopelessly inconsequent and absurd 
that one might as reasonably disown a_ baby. 
But the fact is that as ‘ong as she is safely 
kept on paper and there is no question of living 
with her she is deliciously entertaining. Wheth- 
er as saleswoman, fourth-rate boarding-house 
keeper, society woman, young mother, or sweet- 
heart, Mrs. Fisk paints her with the bubbling 
humor and the relentless truth to life that have 
made these monologues the author’s own pecul- 
iar field, and uncommonly amusing reading. 


Political and Social Science 


A man devoted to the 

Three Acres and Lib- life of the field, and the 
erty. Bolton Hall. The constant supporter of 
Macmillan Company. Socialism and_ personal 
independence, has here 

summarized the various methods in which a 
small tract of land can be used for self-sup- 
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port, if not too far from the market. Begin- 
ning with a description of vacant city lot cul- 
tivation, by R. F. Powell, who has charge of 
this charity in Philadelphia, a tempting de- 
scription is given of all the various methods in 
growing fruits and flowers, keeping bees, rais- 
ing drug plants, and keeping various animals 
down to the smaller grey foxes, on which it is 
averred and proved that from three to six 
thousand dollars an acre can be made. But 
nowhere is there a clear statement of the unflag- 
ging industry, resolution and native aptitude 
required for success in experiments of this 
character. 


A plea for the aims, 
The Industrial Con- aspirations and achieve- 
flict. Samuel G. Smith. ments of Trade Unions 
Fleming H. Revell as the best method to 
Company. secure most in the re- 
turns, the condition and 

the product of labor. 


The organization of 

The Romance of Steel. the | American Steel 

Herbert N. Casson. Trust has here a strict- 

A. S. Barnes & Co. ly popular and personal 

narrative based on news- 

paper information, written with no verification 

of the authorities and with no grasp of the 

economic, statistical or technical aspects of the 
industry. 


Philosophy 


The present work is 
Cosmos, the Soul and an attack upon the ma- 
God. Charles London terial monism of Haeck- 
Arnold. A. C. Mc- el. As is well known, 
Clurg & Co. Haeckel accounts for all 
living things as the re- 
sult of chemical development from a primeval 
single cell or many independent cells. Thus 
he traces the family tree of man back to the 
period when the cooling off of the earth per- 
mitted stable chemical combinations of salts, 
albumen, etc. On this theory Haeckel stands 
firm, holding that it is demonstrable and ac- 
counts for every phenomenon of nature both 
physical and psychic. The author of the book 
before us, while admitting that possibly, or even 
probably, Haeckel’s account of the evolution of 
life is correct enough from its material side, in- 
sists that it does not account for man in his 
spiritual development. In the course of a very 
interesting argument he considers that he has 
demonstrated as follows: 

“The universe or cosmos is infinite, eternal, 
infinitely energetic, and essentially psychical or 
spiritual, and perfect, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting the objective to God. It is God's crea- 
ture in that it exists because God exists. All 
forms of so-called physical energy are mani- 
festations of cosmic and psychical forces or 
activities.” 

He thinks that the doctrine of evolution 
demonstrates man’s place in organic nature, 
but that is a small part of the problem. It is 
possible, he thinks, for the coldest man of 
science to accept Haeckel’s facts, and then the 


& 





philosophy of the author which makes God, not 
the Jehovah of the Jews, but the immanent 
force in the cosmos, and only in a secondary 
sense immanent in the physical world. This 
is not pantheism, not the doctrine of Spinoza, 
but what the author considers a scientific and 
philosophical result of the facts before us in 
the physical and psychic universe. It is likely 
that many scientific mién will object to the con- 
clusions on the ground that speculative phi- 
losophy has no standing in such an investigation. 
The author holds that philosophy and science 
must go hand in hand and are inseparable, and 
that his facts are as patent and forceful as 
those of Haeckel. If the author has designed 
to give scientists of atheistic tendencies a foot- 
hold for broad religious belief, he seems to 
have accomplished his purpose. His God is 
not that of the schoolmen, but of the universe, 
and he thinks his estimate is the only one 
which reconciles philosophy and pure science. 


Where Dwells the 
Where Dwells the Soul Serene is a reissue 
Soul Serene.— The of a book published in 
Ministry of Beauty. 1900; while The Minis- 
Stanton Davis Kirk- try of Beauty appears 
ham. Paul Elder & for the first time. Let 
Co. us confess at once that 
neither volume will be 
much read by persons who not only know their 
Emerson thoroughly but possess the keenest 
feeling for his inevitable and pellucid word. 
Until Emerson’s equal arises the Concord phi- 
losopher will always seem to have forestalled, 
with more simplicity and a greater passion for 
the truth, what so many of the New Thought 
writers are saying to-day. 

Nevertheless, each generation is in need of 
its own speakers; if it could turn a deaf ear 
to their voices it would be the quickest to suffer. 
But in fact there is always an audience ready— 
an audience, we may imagine, in this particular 
instance, extremely aspiring and thoughtful. and 
doubtless also grateful. Both these books of Mr. 
Kirkham’s are the medium of much impersonal 
truth, put in brief, epigrammatic sentences. It 
is truth that is none the worse for being fa- 
miliar, there being invariably plenty of people 
to whom it is new; and if the personality of 
the writer is scarcely of the sort to invest his 
work with the thrill of a fresh message, still 
it is fully equal to giving the wheels of progress 
a modest jog. “Love is the basis of a true 
culture,” is one of the many beliefs set forth, 
and with this for a principle the reader may 
feel certain of receiving at least some illumina- 
tion. If he is just beginning he will receive a 
great deal. 


To his general de- 

The Lords of Ghost- scription of myth, emo- 
land. Edgar Saltus tion and religion, Edgar 
Mitchell Kennerley.  Saltus has added _ this 
new book. It is an at- 

tempt, with no special knowledge, much vague 
assertion, some rhetoric, and the use of fa- 
miliar books of reference, to epitomize the 
growth of the divine ideal as marked in Brah- 
ma, Ormuzd, Amon-Ra, Bel-Marduk, Jehovah 
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and Zeus. These figures are used as a sort of 
type on which Mr. Saltus demonstrates his 
ideas. 


This author has set 

Thoughts About Hu- for himself the task of 
man Animals and creating a book that will 
Other Thoughts. fill a lifetime. He is 
(With selected publishing the work he 
poems.) Benjamin plans in sections. The 
Franklin Woodcox. present volume consists 
Woodcox & Fanner, of aphorisms and short 
Battle Creek, Mich- poems, none of which 
igan. contain any particular 
merit beyond a certain 

sincerity of emotion and an ideal that serves to 
give some warrant for the book existing at all. 


Educational Books 

Prepared by a teacher 

Plane and Solid Ge- of mathematics in the 

ometry. Edward Rut- William Penn Charter 

ledge Robbins. Amer-. School in Philadelphia, 

ican Book Company. this is the outcome of 

the classroom. and takes 

up the subject with a view to the development 

of the pupil’s comprehension rather than a 

scientific view of an important science. First 

published in 1906, it has already reached its 
second edition. 


These laboratory stud- 

Laboratory Exercises ies are intended to 
in General Zoology. combine the “descriptive 
Glenn W. Herrick. investigation method of 
American Book Com- Agassiz with the de- 
pany. monstrative verification 
method of Huxley,” tak- 

ing an example of each field from the simple 
marine sponge up to the sparrow and rabbit. 
The manual, which is provided with blank pages 


for notes, gives minute directions for the work 
of dissection and observation. ‘These, however, 
will not be sufficient to the student without con- 
siderable additional direction, though the labor 
of the teacher, especially in high school and 
summer school work, will be greatly shortened 
by the minute directions given. 


Narration, description, 
Written and Oral letter writing, exposi- 
Composition. Martin tion and argumentation, 
W. Sampson and Er- with notes, specimens, 
nest O. Holland. and words frequently 
American Book Com- misspelled, are the sub- 
pany. jects of this manual, of 
which its author says: 
“The high school student is not yet mature, but 
still less is he a child, and he learns to write 
well and to speak well mainly by learning to 
think. This book seeks constantly to appeal 
to his intelligence; first, by giving him subjects 
within his grasp. and second, by having faith 
that his grasp means brains as well as mem- 
ory. An old mistake was to give tasks be- 
yond his power: a new mistake is to hold him 
too closely to the commonplace. The present 
author tries a middle course.” 


A cursory history of 
Pictures and Their art intended to be “inter- 
Painters. Lorinda esting,” running on the 
Munson Bryant. lines of “heart-talks.” It 
John Lane Company. rapidly reviews painting 
from Egypt, Greece and 
Rome; gives one-half of its space to Italian 
paintings down to Salvator Rosa, and the latter 
half to Northern art, nearly one-quarter of the 
book going to the paintings of the nineteenth 
century. While there is nothing new in it, it 
is composed in the vein of wide appreciation 
that marks studies of this character. 


Books that are Selling Best 


Reports from Various Cities 


New York—Wanamaker’s. 
FICTION : 
Alice-for-Short, De Morgan; The Lady of 
Decoration, Little; Fraulein Schmidt and 
Mr. Anstruther; Aunt Jane of Kentucky, 
Hall; The Invader, Woods; The Port of 
Missing Men, Nicholson. 
Philadelphia—W anamaker’s. 
FICTION : 
The Scarlet Car, Davis; Beatrix of Clare, 
Scott; The Second Generation, Phillips; 
The Brass Bowl, Vance; A Stumbling 
Block, Forman; A Midnight Guest, White. 
GENERAL WorKS: 
The Efficient Life, Gulick; John Bull’s 
Other Island, Shaw; As the Hague Or- 
dains; The Upton Letters, Benson; From 
a College Window, Benson; The British 
City, Howe. 


Boston—Little, Brown & Co. 
FIcrIon : 
Alice-for-Short, De Morgan; By Right 
Divine. Sage; The Old Home House, Lin- 
coln; The Scarlet Car, Davis; The Lady of 
Decoration, Little; Beatrix of Clare, Scott. 
GENERAL Works: 
The Future of America, Wells; Life and 
Letters of Lowell, Emerson; East of Suez, 
Pennell; Tariff and the Trusts, Pierce; 
Along the Labrador Coast, Townsend; A 
Perfect Tribute, Andrews. 
Chicago—A. C. McClurg & Co. 
FICTION : 
Langford of the Three Bars, Boyle; Lady 
of the Decoration, Little; The Brass 
Bowl, Vance; The Mayor’s Wife, Green; 
The Princess Virginia, Williamson; New 
Chronicles of Rebecca, Wiggin. 
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This late August List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Adonis Attis Osiris. By J. G. Frazer. $3.25, 
postpaid. 

Along the Labrador Coast. By C. W. Towns- 
end. $1.10, postpaid. 

American Legislatures and Legislative Methods. 
By Paul S. Reinsch. $1.25, postpaid. 

Bachelor Betty. By Winifred James. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

— By Clarence E. Mulford. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Cambridge. By M. A. R. Tuker; painted by W. 
Matthison. $5.40; by mail, $5.70. 

Canada. Painted by T. Mower Martin; de- 
scribed by W. Campbell. $5.40; by mail, 
$5.70. 

Cause of the Panic of 1893. By W. Jett Lauck. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Confessions of a Daddy, The. By Ellis P. 
Butler. 57 cents, postpaid. 

ne By Augusta E. Wilson. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Double Love, The. By Arthur Dougherty 
Rees. 75 cents. 

Dull Girl’s Destiny, A. By Mrs. Baillie Rey- 
nolds. $1.15, postpaid. 

Dumpling, The. By Coulson Kernahan. $1.15, 
postpaid. 

Ferdinand Magellan. Heroes of American 
History Series. By Frederick A. Ober. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Flower Decoration in the House. By G. Jekyll. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Garrison’s Finish. By W. B. M. Ferguson. 
$1.15, postpaid. 

Her Prairie Knight and Rowdy of the “Cross 
L.” By B. M. Bower. 95 cents, postpaid. 
Higher Ministries of Recent English Poetry, 
bie By Frank W. Gunsaulus. $1.25, post- 

paid. 

History of the Reformation, A. By T. M. 
Lindsay. $2.50, postpaid. 

Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death. By F. W. H. Myers; edited and 
abridged by his son, L. H. Myers. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Ian of the Orcades. By Wilfred Campbell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Ibsen. By Haldane Macfall. $1.50, postpaid. 

Israel in Europe. By G. F. Abbott. $2.95; by 
mail, $3.14. 

Jimmy Jones. By R. E. McGardell. 95 cents, 
postpaid. 

John Kendry’s Idea. By Chester B, Fernald. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Kingdom of Light, The. By George Record 
Peck. $1.00, postpaid. 

Kingmakers, The. By Armiger Barclay. $1.15, 
postpaid. 

Leading American Soldiers. By R. M. Johns- 
ton. $1.75, postpaid. 

Life of Goethe, The. By Albert Bielschowsky. 
Vol. 2. $3.50, postpaid. 


Napoleon—the Return from St. Helena. By 
N. H. P. Phyfe. $1.00, postpaid. 

Nature Round the House. By Patten Wilson. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

None So Pretty. By the author of “A Dis- 
crepant World.” $1.35, postpaid. 

Old Country, The. By Henry Newbolt. $1.15, 
postpaid. 

“Old Home House,” The. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. 95 cents, postpaid. 

Original Virtue and Other Short Studies. By 
the Rev. S. Levy. $1.25, postpaid. 

Our Heritage the Sea. By Frank T. Bullen. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Question of Honor, A. By Max Nordau. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Reconstruction Political and Economic 1865- 
1877. American Nation Series. By William 
A. Dunning. $2.00, postpaid. 

Rock of Chickamauga, The. By General Charles 
King. $1.15, postpaid. 

Round About Jamestown. By J. E. Davis. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 

Rural Nooks Round London. By Charles G. 
Harper. $2.00. 

Scarlet Car, The. By Richard H. Davis. 95 
cents, postpaid. 

Seamy Side, The. $1.50, postpaid. 

Shameless Diary of An Explorer. By Robert 
Dunn. $1.50, postpaid. 

Social and Religious Ideals. By Artemas Jean 
Haynes. $1.00, postpaid. 

Socialism Before the French Revolution. By 
William B. Guthrie. $1.50, postpaid. 

Sons of the Seigneur, The. By Helen Wallace. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

St. Stephen’s in the Fifties. By E. M. Whitty. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Statesman’s Year-Book 1907, The. $3.00, post- 
paid. . 

Story of Port Royal, The. By Ethel Romanes. 
$4.50; $4.66, postpaid. 

Stumbling Block, A. By Justus Miles Forman. 
$1.15, postpaid. 

Substance of Faith, The. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Three Comrades, The. I 
$1.15, postpaid. 

Traitor, The. By Thomas Dixon. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Tinman. By Tom Gallon. $1.15, postpaid. 

Trust Movement in British Industry. By 
Henry W. Macrosty. $2.50, postpaid. 

Wags: The Philosophy of a Peaceful Pup. 
By John Taylor. 57 cents, postpaid. 

Wingless Victory, The. By M. P. Willcocks. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Women’s Work and Wages. By E. Cadbury, 
M. C. Matheson and George Shann. $1.59, 
postpaid, $1.61. 

Wooing of Tokala, The. By F. W. Calkins. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


3y Gustav Frenssen. 
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Remember that the only way to tell a 
4 genuine 7 


RAIN COAT 
is by this circular 
trade-mark *@ 
stamped on the 
cloth 
and this 
label at Sa 
the coat 
collar 
or else- 
where : 


Write for interesting booklet - FREE. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, 
Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, Etc. 


100 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY 
BY ITS REPUTATION 
ALWAYS FULL AND 
FRESH ASSORTMENT 
AT WANAMAKER’S, 
ACKER’S AND 
OTHER LEADING 
To 8 8 5 














You Will Be 
Told 


Some other dress fabric 
is “just as good as 


Lansdowne” 


But insist that they pro- 
duce that which is per- 





every » yards on the selv- 
edge and thus be sure of 


a satisfactory gown. 


Alt Colors and Shades. 
For Sale at All Good Stores. 





Optimistic Brown 

Brown’s cheerfulness was a source of wonder 
and admiration to his friends. Either his re- 
ligion or his philosophy taught him to accept 
everything as a wise dispensation. But then 
he had a large share of worldly goods, his 
friends argued, and nothing but adversity would 
shake his faith. 

Therefore, when a _ promising crop was 
washed away by a flood the neighbors were 
much astonished to hear him say: “It’s all for 
the best. I was blessed with an over-abun- 
dance last year.” 

In the winter his home burned to the ground. 
To. his neighbors’ solicitations he calmly re- 
sponded: “The house never suited us, anyway; 
so it is all for the best.” 

Other calamities befell Brown, but still he re- 
fused to be disheartened. 

The climax came when he was in a railroad 
accident. Both feet were so badly crushed that 
amputation was necessary. 

Sympathetic friends gathered from all quar- 
ters. They dreaded to hear the lamentations 
they were sure would greet them, for even 
Brown could hardly be expected to pass this 
lightly by. 

“Guess you are pretty well discouraged, 
aren’t you, with both feet cut off?” ventured 
someone. “Do you think this is all for the 
best ?” 

But Brown nodded his head, smiling wanly, 
and said: 

“They were always cold, anyway !”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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oo —e 
The grasp of the ——— \ ) Brightons 
clasp is easy. It’s Ne Yao SS 4p are made of pure 
a J flat —the only abso- el ae we silk web. The patterns 
lutely flat clasp garter is | ” att are new, exclusive—vari- 
the Brighton. Millions of & a. ety enough to satisfy every- 
men know this—buy them and Ce body. All metal parts are of 
wear them. The wear is there, heavy nickel-plated brass. If your 
iy 6 and they cost only a quarter a pair. B8 dealer can’t supply you, a pair will be sent 
Remember it. \) upon receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO.,718 Market St., Philadelphia ‘ Makers of PIONEER SUSPENDERS 
If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name 05 lO Sean 1008 $3.25— 5 
* "(Special designs made to order.) E | asticity 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE Sp P te all fi 
COMPANY poten ated we ig bother frm men 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia —au easy writing pen. There are many styles of 
| ee 

BOOKS ARE WORTHY THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 


OF A "6000 BOOK PLATE OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


ook f.lates 


FOR BOOK LOVERS 


Quality to suit all tastes and prices to fit all purses. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


"BUCKELMUELLER 34 Erie St., BUFFALO, NY. 


STEEL PENS 


choose yourown. Yours is there. Sample card of 
12 different kinds will be sent for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 











THE 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All E N G R A | N G 
grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. V 
Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
Co., INC. 


233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 
Largest HAIR GOODS in the MAKERS OF 
, Stock of City 


THREE COLOR 


Patent Puff Clusters—§$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.50 


on” patent Sougndsen— }P R @) i E S S) 


Second quality Switches, long 
air, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. : 
German Hair Switches, long OUR SPECIALTY 


hair, at $2.50 and $4.00. 
Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. Half-tones handled in the 
i li F i 
cuitches coon $6 98 508, S12 best of manner at shortest 


$14, and $16. notice, and the price is right 


BECK’S HAIR STORE .... 36 N. Eighth Street "ee on 
PHILADELPHIA 728 SANSOM ST., PHILA., PA. 
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For a smooth writing, easy 
working pen—use the 
atest a 


NN 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


samples, all 
ifferent, sent for G 


















x Y ‘SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,X 
2349 Broadway, New York.\ 





‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 














DON’T GAP 


The graceful hang and perfect 
fit of every garment is insured 


by the use of 
PATENT 


PEET'S INVISIBLE EYES 


Easy to tasten—hold until 
opened—allow flat seams—no 
unsightly gaps—unequaled for 
plackets — superior to other 
metal eyes or silk loops. 

SOLD ONLY IN ENVELOPES 
Any size—white or black— 
2 doz. Eyes, 5c.; with Spring 
Hooks, toc. 


EET'S. 


PATENT 
INVISIBLE EYES 
and SPRING HOOKS 


rsinTHET RIANGLE 
TRADE MARK REG. 


PAT. may REET LE eo ces 





Wished Him There 


Budding poet—‘“Have you read my ‘Descent 
into Hades’?” 
Worldly person—“No; but I should like to 


see it very much!”—Illustrated Bits. 


Had To Be 


“This poem,” said the editor with a sigh of 
utter regret, “is very good in its way, but it is 
too mechanical.” 

‘Tt has to be mechanical,” explained the poet 
readily. “It is a spring poem.”’—/udge 


A Prophet in his Own Country 


A literary pilgrim once made his way to 
Summit, New Jersey, to pay his respects 
to Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. At the 
station he asked the liveryman, who had been 
in service there for thirty years: 

“Can you tell me where Doctor Mabie lives?” 

“Never heard of him,” replied the liveryman. 

“Surely you must,” continued the pilgrim. “I 
mean Hamilton Wright Mabie.” 

“Shucks!” responded the driver. “He ain’t 
a doctor. He’s a reporter for a newspaper.” 

When told of this incident, Mr. Mabie put 
the seal on it by saying: 

“And just to think that I subscribed for a 


wooden leg for that liveryman!’—Saturday 


Evening Post. 
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The Writing on the Wall spells “CREX’”’ 


and the definition of CREX is—‘“‘the only sanitary floor covering 
which assures perfect satisfaction and unlimited durability.” 
CREX Carpets and Rugs demand the attention of every housekeeper—they 
settle beyond a doubt the question of, ““What is the correct floor covering?” 
CREX < satisfies the most exacting requirements for a floor covering which 
harmonizes with all surroundings.. 
In the ideal home CREX Carpets and Rugs predominate; their beauty of 


design and artistic finish are a source of real enjoyment. 
Substitutes which may | Ps 


CAUTION: Avoid imitations — be sure you get (REX — there is oy one genuine. 
represented to be just the same as CREX are of inferior quality and lighter grade. Insist on having ** (REX 


SOLD WHEREVER CARPETS ARE SOLD 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE CoO. 


377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Time and Temperature 


20 minutes 


20 minute Development at a 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results than 
can be obtained by hand. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and Brownie 
Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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STYLE IN STATIONERY 





UALITY, color, size and shape are as much a 
matter of taste and style in Writing paper 
and envelopes as in millinery and gowns. 


The quality must be first. The water-mark of 
the paper is guite as important as the name on 
the box of the milliner or tatlor. 


THE GRAND PRIZE at the Paris Exhibition 
Was awarded The Whiting Paper Company—the 
highest honor ever given an American paper. 


When you use the soft, smooth finished ORGAN- 
DIE GLAZE, or the medium finished FRENCH 
ORGANDIE, you may be sure there is none bet- 
ter. WHITING WOVEN LINEN is the proper 
thing for men. It is of the same stock as the 
highest grade ledger paper. 





Whiting Paper Company 


For our booklet on the Philadelphia 
most approved styles of 

stationery and forms in New York 
social ‘correspondence, ° 

send postal to 725 Arch Chicago 

St., Philadelphia Boston 
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Cardinal Gibbons urges 
all Catholics to 


‘¢Get a Bible—and read it. Whatis good for the'priest ought to be profitable to the 
——<_ = people.” 






«s‘Use the Manual of Prayers in your devoticns: the prayer-book authori.ced by 


the Plenary Council of Baltimore, 


H Douay Version.) Old and New Testament with annotations and 
Holy Bible. a and 2 Historical and Chronological Index. Translated 
from the Latin Vulgate. Largest and clearest type ever used ina Bible of its size. Thirty-two 
full-page engravings and eight beautifully colored maps of the Holy Land. A family register 
for marriages, births and deaths. Size, 54%x8 inches. Bound in Egyptian Pri $3 00 
Seal, plain sides, leather lined, round corners, red under goldedges ...... rice, 








The official prayer-book for American Catholics. Prepared under the super- 

i Manual of Prayers. vision of the late Archbishop Corrigan; hastheimprimature of Cardinal 
Gibbons and the endorsement of all the Archbishops and Bishops. Size, 4x5% inches. Bound in Turkey 
ee rn ee, 

No M in Ad Required 

; On request we will send you the Manual of Prayers and the Holy Bible, E> 

4 prepaid. After five days’ examination you send us the price, $5.co, on receipt of ao 

| which Aas 

we will send you, absolutely free, s° 
the ‘*‘Faith of Our Fathers’’ by Cardinal Gibbons, handsomely bound F rs 
in cloth, Or, after five days’ examination, you may return the Manual ne ee" i ™ 

r and Bible at ourexpense. Your name in gold on cover, 25 cts. > s ae 
extra, each book. qve Soe 

i Ft 
ua ‘ RS S oP US 
Address Dept. ‘S,” JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. Be there: 
4 ae Pe . 
? Headguarters for Theological books and Church goods. ~ nN bat > 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. [Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. - : - - BOSTON 
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The New & 
Plan in 


Lining Buying 


Don’t buy lining fabrics indiscrim- 
inately—don’t take nameless odd _ ends 
which always prove to be a dear invest- 
ment—show that you want goods of qua/ity 
by simply asking for 


degrade 


TRADE MARK 


LININGS 


15c to 45c the Yard 


’ This is the latest and greatest devel- 
Ay opment in lining buying—the method 
which brings you with absolute certainty 


— 
4 ; Se ant He 
/, y the very fabric your individual needs demand. 


Hydegrade Linings include every weave, every finish, 
every weight, every quality, every shade, each strong and 
durable, each as rich and dainty as silk or satin. Fashion and 
good taste commend them. Use none other for 

All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Underbodices, Kim- 


onos, Dust Coats, Quilts, Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, 
Draperies, Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 


Just ask for Hydegrade at the lining 
counter—then make your selection. All 
36 inches wide in 100 shades. Be sure & 
you see Hydegrade on the selvage. se 


If not at your dealer’s, write. Samples and , 
valuable book, “*The New Idea in Linings,”’ free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 


New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 
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The ONLY Artistic 
PIANO-PLAYER 


1} 5 LAA is the 
Ze 


) MELODANT-ANGELUS | 


The greater your love for music, the deeper your appreciation of music 
perfectly rendered, the more irresistibly will the MELODANT-ANGELUS 
appeal to you. For the MELODANT-ANGELUS is the only piano-player 
by whose aid the most artistic results may be accomplished in rendering 
either simple or complicated music. 


The installation of the MELODANT fulfils a long- 
awaited need in piano-player construction. With this 
new device the accompaniment of the composition is 
subdued and the melody notes correctly accented. 

With the MELODANT, the PHRASING LEVER, the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS and the 
MELODY BUTTONS—all exc/usive features—the ANGELUS is supreme among all instruments of 
this kind. Without these four devices a musically correct performance is impossible, and, as no 
other piano-player possesses them, logically none other is, practicable from an artistic standpoint. 

The Cabinet ANGELUS to play anv make of piano, the Knabe-Angelus and the Emerson- 
Angelus Pianos are now equipped with the MELODANT. 


Write fcr name of nearest representative, where vou can both hear and play the 
MELODANT-ANGELUS without obligation. 


ae a «€=6lCO TE WELCOX @ WHITE CO. fe nt 


alure on request. 


Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Harper’s Latest Publications 


BARBARY SHEEP 


By KOBERT HICHENS 
Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Blood’’ 


Mr. Hichens again displays his indescribable power in setting forth the mystery, 
the fascination, the strange atmosphere, of the desert. Blended with this wonderful 
setting are the lives of a young English lord and his wife, and a handsome Arab army 
officer, who plies his crafty arts upon the heroine while her husband is absent hunting. 
The story is charged with the heat, passion and swift action that befit a romance of 
the Algerian desert. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


A STUMBLING BLOCK 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of ‘‘ Buchanan’s Wife,’’ etc. 


A hero not always heroic, but always human, interesting, and worth while—a man 
of passion, strength and weakness—is the leading character in this story of constant 
narrative charm. ‘There are two heroines : Rosemary Crewe, whose compelling charm 
the reader feels from the start ; and Violet Winter, the ‘‘stumbling block,’’ a brilliant 
and fascinating woman. These and other characters play their parts in a deeply inter- 
esting story, full of life, the scenes of which are laid in New York City and a little 


Price, $1.50 


nearby town. 


THE SECRET AGENT DISCOVERIES IN 
By JOSEPH CONRAD EVERY-DAY EUROPE 


Author of “ Nostromo,” “ Lord Jim,” etc. 
By DON C. SEITZ 
This is a story written with splendid 
literary skill—a story of anarchistic plot The author, with shrewdness and 
and counterplot, full of tumultuous action observant humor, has done that impossi- 
and vigorous movement. The book ble thing, written a new kind of book 
abounds in minute and lifelike descrip- about Europe. It tells of things that 
tions of the lives of anarchists and the every tourist sees, but which few realize 
inner workings of their associations— that they see. It is a record of delight- 
phases of life that have never before fully amusing facts. The author is 
been truthfully portrayed. This story constantly on the lookout for the unex- 
marks anew the power and insight of pected and the amusing amid well-known 
this masterful writer, and moves with surroundings. Numerous pen-and-ink 
breathless rapidity to a dramatic climax. sketches amusingly supplement the text. 


Price, $1.50 Illustrated. Price, $1.25 Net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





